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For the Companion. 


A STRUGGLE WITH BIG-HORN. 


“If you want to get mountain sheep, you've 


got to get up high—get clean above em. They’re 
always on the lookout for what comes from 
below, but they don’t watch out for anything 
I reckon they think nothing can get 
up higher'n they can.” 

A grizzled rancher stood in the door of his 
cabin, to deliver this parting advice to Charley 
Conway and myself as we sat on our horses in 
the starlit dawn of a September morning. 

Charley, the big cow-boy, had discarded his 
high-heeled, noisy, spurred boots for a silent pair 
of heelless hunting moccasins. But, from force 
of habit, he touched his unspurred heels to his 
horse’s flanks, and away we went across the 
sage-brush bottom. 

The ranch we had left was at an altitude of 
eight thousand feet—the highest on the Cimmaron. 
Five thousand feet higher and ten miles distant 
we saw a castellated summit, where we expected 
to find big-horn, or Rocky Mountain sheep. 

The great horns from which this animal is 
named, are corrugated and curved backward like 
those of aram. In winter he wears a fine fleece. 
But nothing else about the Ovis montana is 
sheeplike. His port is lordly; his eye, ear, and 
foot alike alert; his courage equal to the wildest 
races over crag and down precipice. 

He rarely descends below timber-line, but 
clings to the summits, and rears there his young 
among an endless succession of dangers from 
snow squalls, bleak winds, and black eagles. 

The morning was half gone when we halted 
and picketed our horses in the red-ripe bunch- 
grass of a slope beneath the summit. Then, 
taking our rifles, we started on foot up the steep 
incline. 

The summit was surmounted by a crest of red 
porphyry, the face of which was almost 
perpendicular, and of varying height. Occasion- 
ally its firm contour was broken by a slide of 
loose rocks crumbled and. running down to the 
slope below. 

At the foot of one of these slides Charley and 
I separated, he to go around the base of the 
cliff, I to go over it, so that if either found game 
it would probably run toward the other. 

I climbed the loose slide, and found the top 
comparatively level with great rocks scattered 
over it. No sheep were in view, but there was 
abundance of fresh ‘‘sign’’ about. 

I started cautiously across the upper level, and 
was nearing the cliff on the opposite side when I 
heard the rattling of loose shingles below and in 
front of me. Peeping from the cover of a rock, I 
saw two does bound up one of the sHdes, and stop 
on its edge. They were almost. immediately 
followed by a large buck. : 

He, too, halted on the edge of tlre’ cliff, turned 
and stood partly hidden from me by a boulder. 
I could see only his head with its huge horns. 

The three stood motionless, looking below, 
evidently for Charley, whose approach had 
startled them. They had not yet seen nor winded 
me. 

But I knew I had not a moment to lose. The 
two does, standing broadside, presented fair shots, 
but what were they compared with the great 


. buck, whose head I could see projecting from 


behind the boulder? I drew a bead at the butt of 
his ear, and fired. 

He wheeled, reared up till wholly in sight for 
an instant, then pitched over the cliff, and 
disappeared. The two does ran away along the 
mountain. 

I heard a loud shout from Charley as I ran to 
where the buck had disappeared. There lay the 
big-horn, kicking, at the foot of the slide, while 
Charley was coming to him on a run. 

As I began to descend, Charley put down his 
rifle, dropped on one knee at the buck’s side, 
seized one of his horns, and was in the act of 
drawing his knife, when the buck sprang to his 
feet with Charley, a hand on either horn, astride 
of his back. 

I understood the case instantly. I had hit the 
buck at the base of a horn, and the big ball had 
knocked him, stunned, over the cliff. Now he 
had recovered, and was as good as ever. 

“Stay with him!” I shouted to Charley, as I 
plunged recklessly down the slide. 

The ground below was soft, spongy, and white 
with the efflorescence of an alkali “seep,” at 
which the sheep had been licking when startled 
by Charley. As I rolled down, I could see the 
two plunging, slipping, and sliding in the muddy 
earth, thawed in the midday sun. 

Charley needed no encouragement to stick to 
his steed. He was a well-known *“bronco-buster,’ 
big, active, powerful, and nearly as heavy as the 
big-horn himself. But all his strength and 
activity were called into requisition by the 
bounding bunch of muscle and sinew he now 
bestrode. 

Fortunately the big-horn, instead of plunging 
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head-first down the slope, was bent on regaining 
the higher ground where he had left his com- 
panions. 

This gave Charley the advantage. He could 
not risk a tussle, however, on the loose rocks of 
the slide, and all his efforts were directed to 
keeping the buck in the soft ground below, where 
he floundered knee-deep in the yielding mud. 

lt impeded the animal, but he twisted, rose, 
twisted himself as he came down, and ducked his 
head, while Charley clung to his horns. The big 
cow-boy locked his legs around the buck’s body. 
When they were kicked loose, Charley strove 
vainly to dig his heelless moccasins into the 
ground to check his progress. 

Though bruised by my tumble down the slide, 
I got on my feet, ran to Charley’s aid, and drew 
my knife, for the two were so mixed up as they 
moved that I dared not shoot. 

‘““No!"’ yelled Charley, seeing the knife. 
take him alive!” 

The words were bucked from him by jerks, 
and, as his attention was drawn to my knife, the 
buck got the advantage, and sent him off sidewise. 
But Charley still held on to the horns, and with 
a twist turned the buck over, with his legs 
sprawling. Before he could recover himself I 
rushed in, and seized the animal by both hind 
legs. 

Then I realized what Charley had hold of. 
Before I knew it I was jerked from my feet, and 
kicked back again with force that took the breath 
from me. 

Those vigorous legs, drawn up for a fresh kick, 
nearly tore my arms from the sockets. But I 
held on to the legs and Charley to the horns till 
we threw ourselves on the big-horn, and held him 
down by sheer weight. 

Finally Charley got the buck’s feet together, 
first a fore and then a hind one, and I tied them 
tight with a buckskin “‘whang.”’ Thus ‘hog- 
tied’’ we released the big-horn, and watched his 
vain struggles while we regained our breath, 
utterly spent by our violent exertions at that 
altitude. 

The buck was black with mud, and so were we. 
My shirt-front and sleeves were torn clear away. 
Charley's overalls were in tatters from the thighs 
down, and his legs cut and bleeding from the 
vicious raking of sharp hoofs. 

The cow-boy looked at his captive, and at his 
own legs and moccasins. 

“Well, we got him anyway!” he said. ‘But 
he’d never have bucked me off ef I’d only had on 
my boots an’ spurs.” 

Charley stayed by the animal while I brought 
up the horses. After some little trouble we 
lashed the buck into the saddle, and packed him 
down to the ranch, where we put him in an old 
dug-out. 

The taking of a mountain sheep, and a full- 
grown buck at that, alive, was a feat hitherto 
unheard of in that locality. Ranchmen and 
herders in the summer cow-camps rode in to have 
a look at him, and Charley’s prowess was much 
extolled. 

For three days the buck was a captive in the 
dug-out. In that time he neither ate nor drank. 
He charged valiantly at any visitor who gazed at 
him through the cracks of the log front. We 
were at a loss what to do with him. 

A little crowd of us were gathered about the 
door of the dug-out when Charley settled the 
question unexpectedly. 

“Stand back a little, boys,’’ he said. 
going to let him out.” 

‘Hold on!” cried one. ‘Call the dogs!’’ 

“Dog nothin’!”” said Charley. ‘I’ve got too 
much respect for that old fellow to have him 
worried. We'll jes’ let him go soft an’ easy.”’ 

He opened the door. The buck shot out, raced 
across the bottom, and leaped up the mesa. At 
its highest visible point he turned and looked 
down for a moment, with his magnificent form 
and splendid head outlined against the sky. 

Then, with a bound, he was gone. 

FRANK OAKLING. 
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HIS REBUKE. 


In a certain small town of Virginia, some years 
ago, old Father Tompkins—whose memory is as 
greatly revered now as the man was when living 
—was conducting a series of religious meetings. 
One night several young men of the neighborhood, 
who had been off deer-hunting all day, came into 
the little church with their dogs following close 
at their heels. 

During the prayers, the hounds behaved with 
the utmost propriety, lying quietly under the 
benches, and resting after their day’s work. 
But when Father Tompkins gave out the hymn, 
and the entire congregation rose to sing, the 
hounds woke up and joined in the chorus with 
their plaintive ‘Woo, woo-o-0-0.”’ 

Father Tompkins had a good ear for music, 
and it was rasped by, what seemed to him, a sad 
lack of harmony and feeling in these untuneful 
singers, and he presently stopped “lining out’’ the 
hymn. 

Stretching out his aged hand toward the part 
of the church from which the disturbing sounds 
had come, he cried in quavering tones : 

“If the brother over yonder cannot sing in 
better accord, he had better not sing at all!" 

The canine “brothers’’ were ejected, and the 
good old man, quite unconscious of any cause for 
merriment, went on “lining’’ and singing his 
favorite hymn. 
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HUMBERT SOAP. 
IMPORTED. 
(Natural Green Color.) 


Made at Port Maurice, Italy, from | 


pure Olive Oil. Best and Safest for 
Bath and Toilet use. 


A Bath with HUMBERT SOAP is a luxury. 


Smooth and Delicate as Velvet. 
PURIFYING, HEALING, SOOTHING. 
For Sale by Grocers and Druggists. 


WILLIAM H. RAYMOND GROCERY CO., 


ole Importers, 
45 COMMERCIAL ST., BOSTON. 





Worcester 
Salt 


A Test: 


Fill two, clear glass tumblers half 
full of water. In one put two 
tablespoonfuls of Worcester, and 
the same quantity of any other 
salt in the other. Stir them well 
and let them stand a few minutes. 

Result: You willal« ays use Wor- 
cester. 


Nash, Whiton & Co., New York. 


Umbrellas 


By Express C. 0. D. on approval. 


Can you get a nice Umbrella at any store 
near your home ? 

If not, here is an opportunity to have one 
sent to your door by express. 


FALL SPECIALTIES. 


Fine Windsor Silk, 
26 or 28 inch, $2.50. 


A Pure Silk in colors, black, blue, 

red, green or brown, 26 inch, only $4.00. 

Umbrellas made To Order, Covered and Repaired. 
C. E. FOSS, 9 Temple Place, Boston. 















Weight 3 Ibs. Sold on trial. Speed of 100 words per 
minute in six weeks. If not used in your local business 
college, send for circular and keep up with the times. 


R. & T. RUSH, 33 Broadway, New York. 


Stainless Black Hose 


$3.00 A DOZEN. 
Every Pair Warranted. 
Sample Pair by mail, 35 cents. 


GEO. W. CUSHMAN, 17 Court St., Boston, 
Gentlemen’s Outfitter. . 
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To harmlessly heal, 
to delightfully 
soften, 
to matchlessly 
beautify your skin, 
use 

WITCH CREAM. 


Sunburn, prickly 
heat,wrinkles,rough- 
ness, redness, irrita- 
tion and all such 
evils disappear be- 
fore it. 
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ON THE LONE MOUNTAIN ROUTE. 


In Stx CHAPTERS.— CHAPTER I. 


Unfavorable Signs. 





| made a long, black shadder as they fetched it | nigh forgot what it ware Dely told me to say to 


| eross the doorway. Don't tell me I don’t know 
| sun time in this country !”’ 
| Joe sought another subject. 

“Aint you late about makin’ of yer soap?’’ he 
| asked. 


“Some late. First Monday after March moon 


| you. I have forgot — It ware somethin’ —”’ 
“Aint Dely round ?”’ cried Joe, looking around 
uneasily. ‘I allowed she'd stay home to-day, 
knowin’ I was goin’ by.” 


| Granny Duffy dropped her chin in her paim to 


think what the message was, while Joe waited 


Granny Duffy paused in her soap-making, | air the best time. Our last were no ‘count, owin’ | impatiently. 


jooked severely at her grandson, Joe Hickey, and | to Dely’s stirrin’ of the wrong way. It airas bad | 


remarked : 


| to stir soap backwards as it air to make it in the 


Nothing on earth was so precious as Delia 
| . . , ss 
| Hickey in her brother Joe’s eyes. Since, after 


“Jim Tate says you aint got no business | dark 0’ the moon. Will you meet Bill Nichols | their parents’ death, Joe had begun to work at 


runnin’ off- to Lone Mountain when you have 
got a stiddy job in his gris’-mill. ’Spech’ly when 


| on yer way, Joe?” 
A frown instantly darkened the careless, open 


Tate’s mill on the Clinch, and Delia had gone to 
live with her grandmother, the orphans had seen 


Jerry Tate air willin’ to take you into his saw- | face of the young mountaineer. He was at fend | little of each other. 


mill if you aint satisfied with ‘t’other. 
better listen to Jim and Jerry. They was always 
good friends of you-uns. 
It’s a long ways to Lone 
Mountain anyhows.”’ 

Joe Hickey ‘ignored her 
reference to his employers 
and friends, the two Tates. 
Against the counsel of all 
who cared for him, except 
his sister Delia, he had 
determined to leave his 
job and ‘seek his for- 
tune.” The headstrong 
young fellow was now 
seeking sympathy and not 
advice from his grand- 
mother. 

“I can walk to Jerry 


Tate’s by ten to-night, 
barrin’ o’ accidents,”’ he 
said. ‘If I leave there by 


daylight to-morrer, I can 
get to the Lone ‘gainst 
dark, barrin’ of bad luck 
an’ accidents.” 

“But boys oughtn’t to 
be trompin’ over the coun- 
try after night. It’s a bad 
sign, an’ it’s a worse one 
when they air so restless 
to git away from home 
anyhows. If you _ air 
turned twenty, you aint no 
Solerman, as I have been 
able to make out.” 

Joe leaned upon the 
low fence before Granny 
Duffy’s cabin door, and 
once more explained his 
reasons for going forth. 

He was tired of Powell’s 
Valley and the monotony 
of its quiet life. There 
were rumors of a railway 
soon to be built to Lone 
Mountain. ‘The Hickey 
kinfolk, his father’s people, lived there. By 
joining them before the incoming of the railway, 
he should “grow up with the country,”’ he de- 
clared. 

Delia had at last consented to his scheme; 
this was a decisive argument with Joe. 

The lonely little cabin before which Joe stood 
Was just in the shadow of the great ridge which 
forms the division wall between the pretty valleys 
of the Clinch and Powell’s Rivers. Joe, as he 
gazed at the cabin, his grandmother, and the 
familiar scene, felt that he should miss the old 
place and the old woman when far away. He 
hated to go with his grandmother’s objections 
quite unsubdued, and he lingered in the hope 
that she might soften and bless him on his way. 

Soe slipped his rifle, his sole baggage, through 
his hands until the stock rested upon the ground. 
He held one brown palm over the muzzle while 
he mopped the drops ,of perspiration from his 
cheeks and his rather sharp nose. The weather 
— even for the season, which was early 

“It's a toler’ble hard tramp,”’ said Joe, hoping 
to arouse sympathy, “but I "low I can make it. 
An’ it'll be daylight ’ginst I start to-morrer, if the 
sun shines.’ 

“Joe Hickey”—the old woman ceased for a 
pnpane pounding the ashes in the hopper. 
‘Where do you reckin I were raised,” she went 
ronal to know it’s daylight when the sun rises? 
cio per Pe sgn this here sun for sixty-nine 
‘ee a etter. Ww hen it tetches the top rail o’ 
When ~ be air six o'clock this time o’ year. 

its to the poach it air ten. An’ when it 





You with Bill Nichols, who carried the mail along the 


Lone Mountain Route. 


But Joe none the less worshipped the fair- 
haired little girl who had so often followed him 





“I've come back for the Letter 


“If I meets him,” said Joe, ‘he'd better keep 
to one side, for I’ve got a gun this time.”’ 
“It was Bill that had the gun the day he 


marched you before him down to Sneedville for | 


disturbin’ o’ meetin’ down to Panther Creek,’’ 
said the old woman imprudently. 

“I'll settle that with Bill Nichols if we meets 
to-day,”’ cried Joe. 

“I tell you, Joe,’”’ said his grandmother, ‘*you 
ought to quit that grudge ye air holdin’ aginst 
Bill. You did create a disturbmint at Panther 
Creek — you know you did. An’ plenty have 
heard of you a-threatenin’ Bill. If Bill were to 
git hold of it, he’d jist edzactly fight it out o’ 
you, that’s what he’d do.”’ 

‘An’ what would I be doin’ of all that time ?’’ 
demanded Joe. ‘See here, Granny!” 


He thrust his hand into his pocket and drew | 


out a handful of bullets, slightly oblong and 
misshapen. 


*“] molded ’em down to Pete Pennybaker’s | 


shop last night. I’m aimin’ to shoot a deer on 
the Lone Route, or may do worse. That's a 
mighty lonesome route. Old Mobry’s sendin’ a 
lot o’ money in the mail to-day, for to buy new 
goods down to Knoxville. I heard that down to 
the store, so I fixed up for robbers, or varmints, 
or anything.” 

“You better fix that tongue o’ yours, Joe,” 
said Granny, ‘afore it wags you into some 
trouble or other.’” 

“] ware sayin’,’ 
varmints; but if that upstart, Bill Nichols, comes 


along, an’ provokes me or tackles me, I sh’d hate | 
|} woman beckoning, and at once started toward appointed to arrest you.” 


fer to have to say what mayn’t happen.” 


said Joe, ‘‘as I fixed for | 


| through the woods, helped him with chores about 
| the house, and given him love and confidence 
always. 

Should he ever return from Lone Mountain to 


his old home, it would be, as he said, ‘‘for Dely | 
{and old Tige,” the veteran dog that had long | 


}accompanied the brother and sister in their 
| rambles. 

| Tige had been lying down, biinking affection- 
|ately at the young mountaineer while he 
| discussed his journey with Granny Duffy. At 
| the mention of Delia's name, the old dog rose and 
| thrust his muzzle into Joe’s caressing hand. 

| ‘Did Dely want me to fetch her somethin’ when 
I come back ?’’ Joe asked, hoping to assist his 
grandmother’s memory. 

“No,” she said. “I were to call her when 
you-uns came by. She’s aimin’ to send a letter 
by you to Bill Nichols.” 

‘What air Dely writin’ to Bill Nichols for?’ 
he asked angrily. ‘And him plottin’ to have me 
|marched up to Sneedville court-house before 
| another shot-gun.”’ 

“You better ax her,’’ responded the old woman. 
“She air full grown, turned seventeen, goin’ on 
eighteen, an’ have full power of her tongue an’ 
hearin’. 
| Bill Nichols.”’ 

| As if she really intended he should act upon 
|the suggestion, she stepped to the rear of the 
cabin, and called : 

“Dely! De——ly!” 

The girl looked up from her gardening at the 
sound of her grandmother’s voice, saw the old 


comes smack ace . P 2 . pA ‘ | a 
* smack across the doorsill, it air twelve. It| ‘Laws a-masy, child!” exclaimed the old | the cabin. 


Were [re w “ aa " 
€ there when yer grandad died. The coffin 


woman. ‘You upset me to that pass, I mighty | 


In her eagerness to see her brother, she forgot 


You better ax her what she’s writin’ to | 


that she carried her hoe. The nearest way to 
him lay in a direct route through the cabin, and 
through it she went. When she came out at the 
other door, her grandmother raised a shrill cry of 
alarm. 

“Lor, Dely! Aint you got no more sense than 
to fetch a hoe in the house? The very worst luck 
in the world. There’s sure to be a death in the 
family !” 

“T aint believin’ in signs,”’ she said, calmly. 
At the same time she carried the hoe obediently 
to the rear of the house, and left it there. 

“Dely air onruly,”’ said the old woman, ‘an’ 
it all comes o’ the book-larnin’ she larnt o’ the 
parson’s wife last spring. You've got to watch 
the signs, child. Didn't Pete Pennybaker keep 
his hoe in the house ’count 
o’ it bein’ more handy? 
An didn’t his wife liter- 
ally fall away an’ die, 
leavin’ a fitified son for 
Pete to keer for? It were 
all on account o’ the hoe 
bein’ kept in the house.” 

Delia smiled. ‘I allow 
that’s so,’ she said. ‘‘The 
luck might ’a’ been better 
if Pete had a kept his hoe 
in the garden, usin’ it in 
raisin’ somethin’ for his 
wife to eat stid o’ starvin’ 
of her as all the mount'n 
knows he done.” 

Joe laughed aloud. 

“That’s the truth,”’ he 
declared. 

‘‘An’ it’s the truth that 
you ware findin’ fault o° 
Dely for writin’ to Bill 
Nichols, a hit ago, if I 
rickollicts proper. Deny 
that if you can, Joe 
Hickey!”” said Granny, 


angrily. 
“Taint denyin’ nothin’,” 
said Joe. ‘An’ I aint 


guin’ to fetch no letters to 
Bill Nichols, Dely.” 

She came and leaned 
upon the fence beside him, 
so near that her fair hair 
brushed his shoulder when 
she pushed her bonnet 
back. She laid her hand 
upon his breast, and spoke 
to him in the quiet, loving 
way that he had known 
from none but her. 

“Yes, you will, Joe,” 
she said. ‘You aint goin’ 
to not do the very last 
thing I ask you to du.”” The tears sprang into 
her eyes as she repeated, **The last thing! O Joe, 
how wi'l I do without you?” 

Instantly his manner softened. 
talk affectionately about his plans. 
was, for the moment, forgotten. 

The old woman, who had returned to the ash- 
| hopper, paid no more heed to them. It did not 
| please her to see quiet, steady Delia whispering 

affection into the ear of the careless, happy-go- 
lucky, reckless brother, who was gently stroking 
the mass of golden hair so near his shoulder. 

Granny Duffy resented Joe’s indifference to 
her counsels and warnings. It was well known 
throughout the valley that harum-scarum Joe 
acknowledged but one adviser, and that was 
Delia, who supported her brother's disbelief in 
the ancient signs and superstitions of the moun- 
tain folk. 

“Now don't you be frettin’, Dely,” Joe was 
saying. “I’m goin’ to make a fortune down 
there, an’ come back for you-uns some day. But 
I aint goin’ to fetch no letters to Bill Nichols.” 

| It aint nothin’ to hurt,” Delia told him. ‘It’s 
just—business.”’ 

‘‘What business you got writin’ to Bill Nichols ? 
He’s my enemy, Bill air. I'd shoot him to- 
morrer if he were to provoke me. Plenty have 
heard me say so.” 

Delia knew the threat was only boy’s talk, but 
she knew that it was very foolish boy’s talk, and 
was sorry that any one should have heard it. 

‘You ware in the wrong, Joe,’’ she said. “You 
know you did disturb the meetin’ an’ Bill ware 


They began to 
Bill Nichols 


| 


| 
“You sidin’ aginst me too, air you?’’ said Joe. 
‘An’ writin’ about it to him? No, I won’t tetch 
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no sech letters—not with my foot! I’d die first. 
’Taint reasonable of you, Dely, to ask it.” 

The face of the girl grew stern. With no other 
explanation she turned back to her hoe, saying 
merely, ‘*You can let it be. It aint no matter.” 
She did not look up, lest her brother should see 
the tears that were rolling down her cheeks. 

Joe had gone on, and Delia was hard at work 
when a shadow fell across the garden spot. Delia 
looked up and saw her brother. 

“Did you forgit somethin’, Joe?’’ she asked 
quietly. 

“Yes, Dely,’’ said Joe, ‘I forgot my manners, 
an’ I’ve come back for the letter. For you, Dely, 
I'll take it.’’ 

Delia handed him the letter, and he put it in his 
pocket. She kissed him affectionately, and he 
went on again. 

As he passed by the hopper, his grandmother 
called to him: 

“Did you make a cross mark, Joe, when you 
turned back? It’s mighty bad luck to turn back. 
Air you sure you made a cross ?”’ 

“T made it,’’ he nodded, and the old lady 
returned to her lye. 

“But I do wish,’’ she said to the gray ashes 
when Joe was gone, “I do wish Dely hadn’t 
fetched that hoe in the house. I shouldn’t wonder 
if Joe were killed ’fore he ever gits back. There’s 
mighty bad blood ’twixt him an’ Bill Nichols, 
an’ the signs have all been aginst Joe to-day.” 

Poor Joe tramped On, unconscious of impending 
evil. Witt ALLEN DRromMGoote. 
(To be continued.) 
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SHADOWS. 


That thou dost know the darkness, proves the light. 
Weep if thou wilt, but weep not all too long; 
Or weep and work, for work will lead to song. 
Selected. —George McDonald, 
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For the Companion. 


THE COWARD. 


The cruel way in which schoolboys sometimes 
torment an unfortunate playmate, laugh at mis- 
haps which ought to arouse pity, and engage in a 
hundred little meannesses, is sure to occasion 
regret and sorrow to those boys in after years if 
they have conscience enough to remember it. And 
yet I suppose that there is more of thoughtlessness 
on the part of these lads than there is of down- 
right cruelty, as a rule. 

The old Ashland school was a fair type of the 
house of rudimentary learning a generation or 
more ago. It was of stone, one-story high, with 
desks arranged around three sides, and capable 
of accommodating twenty boys and girls, provided 
they were crowded a good deal. 

In the middle of the room was the old-fashioned 
‘‘ten-plate’’ stove, which could devour as much 
wood as half-a-dozen stoves of recent manu- 
facture, and give out much less heat. 

One crisp morning in autumn a new boy came 
straggling down the long hill near the school- 
house, his Webster's spelling-book under his arm. 
We found that his name was Joe Bower. His 
parents had just moved upon a small farm about 
a mile from the schoolhouse. 

The new boy, with a shy smile on his very 
broad face, stood silently watching us as we 
played tag and threw the ball until the bell rang 
for school to open. Then he followed and dropped 
into the seat nearest the door, to wait until the 
teacher was ready to assign him another place. 

He was a boy of singular appearance. Although 
only twelve years old, he was larger than any boy 
of fifteen that we had in the school. Moreover, 
he was at the period of most rapid growth. His 
parents must have been at much expense to keep 
him in clothing, for he outgrew all his garments 
before he could wear them out. 

A short loop of twine joined the button-hole of 
his shirt-collar with the button. Probably this 
had not been needed a few months before, but 
now the boy would have strangled if his collar 
had been buttoned. 

He wore what was then called a ‘monkey 
coat.’’ It was buttoned straight down from his 
throat to its termination just below the waist; the 
buttons were prodigiously large. There was a 
pocket on each side, just above the hip, to which 
the garment barely reached. The sleeves of his 
coat were so tight that I wondered how he could 
bend his arms without splitting the seams. 

His trousers may have been long enough once, 
but though a “reef’’ had been let out at the 
bottom, they did not reach the top of his shoes, 
which being entirely new, were the only portions 
of his attire that he had not outgrown. 

Joe had large, gray eyes, a big mouth, full of 
sound, handsome teeth, a high forehead, and wore 
his hair in what was known as a “‘topknot’—a 
fashion which is now rarely followed. It was 
parted on both sides, and the hair between the 
parts was turned into a roll, after being wetted, 
by the deft fingers of the mother or elder sister. 

Although Joe was the largest boy in school, he 
had less knowledge than most of the pupils of 
two-thirds his years. He could barely read words 
of two syllables, stumbled sometimes over words 
of one syllable, and could not add a column of 
figures without making laughable blunders. 

Joe was so good-natured that, if there had been 
a spark of chivalry in our composition, he would 
have won our friendship from the start. But the 
first mean thought that inspired us was to take 





his measure ; that is, to find out whether he would 
fight. Nothing was clearer than that, if he chose 
to exert his natural strength, he could do with us 
as he wished. He was unusually strong, even 
for his size. In some of the games, forgetting 
himself, he flung us easily this way and that. 

But no schoolboy ever seemed to his compan- 
ions a greater coward than Joe. One day a hoy 
scarcely more than half his size became angry 
because Joe accidentally ran against him in play, 
and wheeling about, assailed Joe like a cata- 
mount. We expected to see the daring urchin 
thrown down and whipped; but the big fellow 
turned and ran off in such panic that he did not 
stop to pick up his cap. 

When he finally ventured back, he did so with 
so much timidity, and expressing such sorrow for 
the accident, that the little chap was mollified and 
allowed him to rest in peace. 

That affair settled the status of Joe Bower. No 
boy in the school was now in the least afraid of 
him. He would run from the smallest, and could 
not be goaded into resisting the attacks upon him. 
When driven into a corner, where flight was cut 
off, he would put up his hands, bend down his 
face and meekly take whatever blows his assail- 
ant chose to give to him. 

One day, when we were alone in the woods 
together, I challenged Joe to a friendly wrestling 
bout. 

“This isn’t in earnest, Tom, is it?’’ he asked, 
hesitating, and making a little movement as if to 
run away. 

“No; it’s in fun. I won't be mad, no matter 
how many times you throw me.”’ 

“All right, then; here goes!”’ 

I struggled as hard as I could, but Joe flung 
me to the ground as fast as I could rise. All the 
time he watched my face closely to discover the 
first signs of resentment. 

Suddenly I pretended to be angry, and while 
lying on my Kk, clenched my fists and told him 
to let me up, that I might punish him. 

He sprang from me, and started off at frantic 
speed. He would not return until I shouted, 
again and again, that I was only in fun; and he 
held himself ready for several minutes to dash off 
on the first signs of hostility. 

‘Joe,’ said I, ‘‘why don’t you have a little 
sense? You can handle any boy in school, and 
yet you are afraid of the smallest. When you 
had me down and thought 1 was mad, all you had 
to do was to keep me there, if you were afraid, 
untjl I promised to let you alone. If you will 
turn on the next fellow that attacks you, he will 
never try it a second time.”’ 

“<I don’t like to fight,” said Joe, with a sigh. 

“You wouldn’t have to fight more than once, 
for you can master any two boys in school at the 
same time.” 

It was useless to argue with him. He couldn't 
be forced into resistance. We always called him 
“The Coward,” and I must say he had earned the 
name. It was hard to understand his character, 
in the light of what I have to tell. 

Joe was a wonderful swimmer and diver. I 
never knew a boy who could surpass him. His 
performances in the water often held us in admi- 
ration, and did much to lessen, though they did 
not end, the petty persecution to which he was 
subjected. 

But though his skill as a swimmer roused 
something like respect for him, the name of The 
Coward stuck to him as long as he remained in 
the school. 

“Some time,” I whispered to the group on the 
shore, who were watching his exploits in the 
water, “she may turn on us, when we are out there 
with him.”’ 

“Gracious!’’ gasped a playmate. ‘He might 
drown somebody ; he could drown us all!"’ 

One Saturday in the late autumn of Joe’s second 
year in school, he, Jim Hartley and I went ona 
nutting expedition in Ten Mile Tract—an expanse 
of forest through which wound a broad, deep 
stream, and where the thin-shelled luscious 
“shellbarks’’ abounded. 

That autumn was one of the dryest known for 
years. For many days the atmosphere had been 
filled with a haze that obscured the light of the 
sun. The smoke lay so thick in some sections 
that it became oppressive. The scent of burning 
leaves and wood was in the air, and there could 
be no doubt that extensive forest fires were raging 
over a vast area. 

We plunged into the Ten Mile Tract early in the 
forenoon, and when we sat down on the bank of 
the river to eat our lunch, were near the middle 
of the stretch of woods. 

The bag that we had brought was well filled 
with hickory nuts. If Jim and I had been alone 
we should not have gathered more than half as 
many; but inasmuch as Joe was there to carry 
the whole load patiently, we secured enough to 
last us through many a long winter’s evening, 
when apples, sweet cider and cake would compose 
the rest of our feast. 

We had tramped so far that it was delicious to 
lounge on the bank of the stream before starting 
on our long tramp homeward. We loafed and 
talked about nothing in particular, as three 
indolent schoolboys love so dearly to do. 

We had noticed that the smoke was denser than 
usual, but gave it little attention until it shut out 
the opposite shore, and we began to cough. 

. “I believe that fire is somewhere around here,” 
said Jim, whose eyes were red from the vapor 
and a recent fit of coughing. 

‘I wonder if these woods are on fire,’ remarked 





Joe, with a scared face, as he rose hastily to his 
feet and stared around. 

The next moment he called out in a terrified 
voice : 

‘‘Why, the woods are burning all around us!"’ 

Up-stream, on our side, the woods were 
certainly all on fire. Joe made a wild dash along 
the bank down-stream, with us at his heels; but 
before he had gone a hundred feet he stopped 
short. We seemed to be running into a roaring 
furnace. 

Joe stood for a minute like a wild animal at 
bay, glaring about him, and then sank to the 
ground, as limp as so much putty. 

‘*We’ll all be burned to death,’’ he moaned. 

“IT don’t see any need of that,’’ said Jim. 
“The river here can’t burn up.”’ 

Neither Joe nor I had thought of that. The 
big, honest face of The Coward lighted up with 
his expansive smile. The smoke lifted so that 
we could see the opposite bank, perhaps a hundred 
yards distant. There was no fire there, and a 
little opening gave us a chance to escape. 

“That's good,’’ said Joe, rising to his feet; 
‘<we’ll swim across.”’ 

«But I can't swim a stroke,’’ said Jim. 

«‘And I can’t swim more than twenty strokes,”’ 
I added. 

“That don’t make any difference, 
cheerfully ; ‘‘I’ll take you both across.”’ 

“Both at once?’’ I asked, beginning to feel 
nervous, for the heat around us was increasing 
fast. 

“Of course. 
of you here.”’ 

We knew how well Joe could swim, but when 
it came to holding up two persons and swimming | 
with them to the other side, we might well doubt 


” 


said Joe, 


It’s coming too fast to leave one 


‘| him as: you did me. 





whether he were equal to it. 

Just then a drift of wind dropped several hot | 
sparks on our heads. That ended all hesitation. 

«Come, boys, I'll take care of you!”’ 

As he spoke, Joe waded out in the river, sinking 
at the third step to his shoulders. 

‘‘Now each of you lay a hand on my shoulder,” 
he explained, ‘‘and sink as low as you can; don’t 
catch hold of me, nor do anything but float right 
along; we'll come out all right if you do as I tell 
you.” 

The water was icy cold, but we did not mind 
that. Obeying the orders, we were soon moving 
slowly and steadily toward the other shore. 

It was inevitable that Jim and I should grow 
frightened when we knew we were beyond our 
depth, and that our lives were in the hands of The 
Coward. I was partly sustained by the belief 
that if anything happened I could swim back to 
shallow water; but when the shore receded so far 
that it was beyond my reach I was on the verge 
of a panic. 

It was almost impossible to resist the impulse 
to throw my arms about the neck of Joe and 
cling frantically to him. I believe I should have 
done so had not Jim anticipated me. 

“I’m drowning! I’m drowning!” Jim suddenly 
called out, thrusting his arm forward so that it 
closed around the neck of Joe. 

“Tom,” said Joe to me in a quick, earnest 
voice, in which there was not a tremor, ‘“‘you can 
swim a little ?” 

‘Yes, but not much.”’ 

“Keep yourself afloat for just two minutes, and 
you'll be safe. I must fix Jim.” 

The next moment I was swimming awkwardly, 
but the peril of the others gave me a self-possession 
that was beyond my reach a moment before, and 
I husbanded my strength as best I could. 

For a few seconds there was a fierce struggle 
just beyond my reach. Joe was striving 
desperately to unloose that fatal grip around his 
neck. He was twice as powerful as Jim, but the 
smaller boy’s embrace could not be shaken off. 

The two went down, still struggling, but quickly 
reappeared; and then what did Joe Bower do? 
Why, the only thing that could save himself and 
his companions. 

He struck Jim a blow directly between the eyes 
with such force that he was knocked senseless. 
Unable to struggle longer, Jim would have sunk 
like so much lead had not Joe caught his hair in 
one hand and held his mouth and nose above the 
surface, while he swam with the other hand. 

“Tom, how are you making out?” he called to 
me. 

“I think I can swim about six inches further,” 
I replied, faintly, feeling that my strength was 
fast departing. 

“All right; put your left hand on Jim’s 
shoulder and I’ll tow you both.”’ 

And The Coward did it! When Jim revived 
and began to struggle again we had reached 
shallow water, and it did not matter. We soon 
emerged, none the worse for our chilly bath. 

*“Jingo!"’ exclaimed Jim, rubbing his forehead. 
“That was a good crack you gave me, Joe, right 
between the eyes.”’ 

«I—I—hope you aint mad, Jim,’’ replied Joe, 
with his old timidity, looking furtively around 
him, as if about to dash off. 

“Mad! Well, I guess not! You saved my 
life !’’ s 

“And mine, too,’’ I added. I began to cry a 
little, and Jim’s eyes filled with tears, too. So 
did Joe’s. 

“Joe,’’ said Jim, with a waggish look in his 
face, ‘‘the next time anybody tries to whip you 
will you do me a favor ?” 

“T will—if—I can; but what is it ?”’ 

‘Just imagine he’s drowning at your side, as I 








was, and the only way to save him is to serve 
He’ll let you alone afte: 
that.” 

“But, boys, I don’t like to fight,’ replied The 
Coward, with the same faint sigh, and a far-away 
look. 


All this was a good many years ago. When 
Joe Bower became a young man he drifted Sout), 
and we lost trace of him for a long time. Ji), 
and I enlisted in the Union army, but in different 
regiments, and we did not meet until the close o: 
hostilities. Jim was captured, and spent six 
months in prison before he was exchanged. 

“The toughest fight I had during the whol 
war,” said he, in relating the circumstance, ‘was 
with the Confederate who captured me. He was 
wounded in one arm, but the way he used the 
other arm was a wonder. I held out until my 
strength was gone, and seeing there was no 
escape, I had to give in. 

“It was at Chickamauga on the first night after 
the main engagement, and I did not see my, 
captor’s face until he escorted me to one of thie 
camp-fires. Then I recognized him. Who do 
you suppose he was ?”’ 

“T have no idea.” 

‘“sHe was The Coward! He laughed and shook 
hands, and treated me like a brother. He was a 
captain at the time, and when the war ended he 
was a full brigadier-general. He won the rank 
by conspicuous bravery in the field!’’ 

Epwarp §. ELtis. 
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For the Companion. 


SMOKY DAYS. 
IN SIX CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER V. 
Imprisoned in the Cave. 


Pete Armstrong, with all his senses about him, 
floated on his back, on and on through the cavern’s 
unmitigated darkness, down the steep slide of 
almost unbroken water. He was not without 
fear of the unknown before him, but the fear was 
not in the nature of despair—rather of wonder. 
A stolid conviction that the worst which conld 
befall him would be less dreadful than the fire- 
death which he had escaped helped to console the 
young pioneer. 

Wonder predominated in his mind—wonder at 
the smoothness, swiftness, and length of the 
chute. This wonder had almost become horror at 
being so borne on and on through darkness, when 
the current seemed to go from under him. 

Down he tumbled, head over heels, into a great 
depth of bubbling and whirling water. 

Its currents pulled him this way and that, 
rolling him helplessly. The forces pressed him 
deeper and deeper till, all in an instant, they 
thrust him aside. An up current caught him and 
brought him, gasping and spluttering, to the air. 

Impenetrable darkness no longer filled the 
cavern. It was dimly lighted from the outer 
world. 

Pete soon cleared himself from the indraw of 
the cascade which, jumping straight down thirty 
feet, scarcely disturbed at a hundred feet distance 
the long pond into which it fell. The boy trod 
water, gazed, and listened amazed to the crashing 
of thunder that rolled over and reverberated in 
the high vault. 

He knew a storm had begun. The cavern, 
during intervals between the lightning flashes 
that revealed something of its extent, was dimly 
lighted from a narrow crack or fissure, which 
was about three hundred yards distant from and 
directly opposite to the cascade down which Pete 
had dropped. 

This crack, starting from the floor of rock, 
went up nearly straight two hundred feet to a 
hole in the roof. Pete, swimming now in smooth 
water, thought that this hole, so irregular in 
shape, looked like one that would be made by 
battering in the gable end of his father’s barn. 

Above this hole he could see a patch of sky and 
storm-clouds hurrying across it. They were 
distinctly visible—he saw the sky through the 
hole as one might see it from a place two hundred 
feet down a slanting tunnel. And the tall, 
narrow strip of sky which he saw through the 
narrow fissure that extended from the cavern’s 
floor to the roof-hole was as if seen from one end 
of a cathedral aisle through a straight, narrow 
crack in its wall of masonry. 

Pete swam to the right or south bank of the 
creek, landed, and stared all around the cavern. 
The ravine, though roofed, was, so far as lie 
could distinguish by the lightning’s gleams, such 
as it had been before the creek became subterra- 
nean. 

The main differences he noted were a consider 
able increase of the cavern's width, and its inter- 
section by another ravine, also covered. 

The floor of this intersecting cavern was some 
sixty feet higher than where Pete stood. Its roof 
was as high as that directly over his head. He 
saw the intersecting cave as an enormous black 
hole high up in the side of the wall. 

Evidently the creek had in former ages jumped 
down through that hole out of the intersecting 
ravine into that from which the young pioneer 
looked up. He could see the discoloration left 
by flowing water on the now dry rock. 

He could see how the ancient creek, coming 
out as from a roofed aisle, had descended in two 
steps, the lower about twenty, the upper about 
forty feet in height. Even when the lightning 
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flashed he could see nothing back of the upper 
step. There absolute darkness was back of the 
outline of the high hole in the wall. 

Tle turned to look at the pond’s left or north bank. 


hundred feet high. Conceive the door to be as | 
wide as the corridor into which it offered an 

opening. Conceive two steps, the lower of twenty, | 
the upper of forty feet in height, barring you from | 


said, with new hope, and returned with difficulty 

down his pole to the lower floor of the vault. 
Going again to the fissure, he stood by it 

pondering whether he could not get through. He 


There the precipice which formed the cave’s wall | entering the corridor. Thus did the old channel} bethought him of how he had seen boulders 


rose apparently straight up out of the water. 

The boy stood on the right or south side of the 
pond on the edge of a bank about one hundred and 
twenty feet wide, which sloped gently to the foot 
of the wall out of which the creek had formerly 
jumped down. 

After staring round till he had seen all this, Pete 
ran, as if alarmed by the solemnity of the cave, 
straight to the tall fissure, which gave a dim light 
to his path. The boy hoped to get through the 
crack. 

Fancy trying to squeeze through between two 
towering walls of rough-faced masonry less than a 
foot apart! Pete crowded in his head and right 
shoulder. 

There he stuck—the crack was too narrow! 
length of the passage seemed about ten feet. 
«Pd need to be rolled out like one of mother’s 
lard cakes,” said Pete as he drew back, faced the 
fissure and stood gazing at the open, so near and 

so unattainable. 

The light nerved and encouraged him. He was 
so much a boy of action that the dangers he had 
passed were scarcely present to his recollection. 
Nor did he yet wholly comprehend the danger in 
which he stood. 

His main thought was that his people were 
homeless; that his poor mother was in the root- 
house, perhaps dying; that he must get to her; that 
freedom was within ten feet of him, and that he 
would somehow find or force a way out. 

“If I had that surveyor chap to help,” said Pete 
aloud, and looked back to the cascade. 

Would Vincent Bracy come through? 

Pete watched the dim cascade falling as from a 
narrow, high gothic window. The stream filled the 
whole width of the aperture. It fell as unbroken 
as from the end of a flume. Pete could, when the 
lightning flashed, see a little of the sloping surface 
of the swift, smooth chute down which he had 
come. 

While wondering whether Vincent would tumble | 
over the < de, he r d his study of the | 
interior. 
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A few yards north of him, and to the left side of 
the fissure, the pond narrowed to the ordinary 
width of the creek. There the stream turned, like 
an obtuse-angled elbow-joint, to the left, and flowed 
gently on into complete darkness. 

Out of this darkness as if from far away came a 
strange gurgling and washing of water, inter- 
mingled with a sound like cloop—cloop—cloop—such 
as water often makes when flowing a-whirl out of 
the bottom of a basin beneath a tap. 

Not even by the lightning flashes could Pete see 
down the corridor into which the creek thus turned. 
All he could make out was that this corridor or 
ravine was nearly on a line with the higher-floored 
ravine out of which the creek had jumped in 
ancient days. 

The three corridors, that in which the pond lay, 
that down which the dry channel came from the 
South, and that into which the creek ran on a 
northerly course, did not connect exactly at right 
angles. They were all roofed at, apparently, pretty 
much the same height as the chute which termi- 
nated in the cascade down which Pete had tumbled. 

The stream, which had poured for ages into the 
cave, by either the old or the new channel, 
‘appeared never to have had a sufficient exit in 
flood time. From the hue of the walls some fifteen 
feet above where Pete stood, the water seemed to 
have accumulated often in the cave, swept round 
and round, and at the same time discharged part of 
its volume through the narrow fissure. 

Pete’s curiosity to know the cause of that strange 
cloop—cloop was strong, but not strong enough to 
lead him along the wall in the dark to what might 
prove another voyage down a slide and a cascade. 
But he determined to make the exploration by 
torchlight. 

; The sloping floor of the covered ravine’s right 
bank, on which Pete stood, was littered with drift- 
aaa As he searched among it for cedar, the 
ae of woods to split with the hunting-knife he 
“til carried, he noticed some entire but small 
trunks of trees. 

Bi: it came into his mind that he might escape 
dh - old dry channel, if only he could find a pole 
“a phar to help him up the forty-feet-high wall 

“ ree see behind the lower step of twenty feet. 
ehtes ecessary to understand clearly the aspect 

ich the old channel presented to the boy. Con- 


| greater cloud, which soon drew all the smoke with 





Celve, then, a church door forty feet wide and two 


step up from the cave where Pete stood. 





His search for a long pole was rewarded, after 
he had built a bright fire of cedar. Its smoke 
drifted in various directions for awhile, some 
going up the old channel, some down toward the 
passage whence the cloop—cloop came. But the 


it, went out of the hole in the roof at the top of the 
narrow fissure. 

The young pioneer found a tall cedar, perfectly 
dry, for the cavern was not damp. 

With little difficulty he ascended the lower or 
twenty-feet-high step of the old channel. All the 
bark had been torn from the cedar as it came down 
the rapids in flood time, but short bits of the 
branches remained. These assisted him to climb. 

He had reached the top of the first step, and 
nearly hauled the cedar up after him when he 
bethought him that a torch would be needed after 
he should have attained the top of the next or 
forty-feet-high step. 

Pete descended and split a bundle of cedar. 

While engaged at this work he thought he heard, 
as from far away, sounds as of snarling and 
yelling wild beasts. He listened with cold creep- 
ing over his skin. Were wild beasts coming toward 
him? 

But the sounds ceased. He doubted whether his 
ears had not deceived him. Only the swishing of 
wind away off in the old channel had, he hoped, 
reached him. But he felt the edge and point of his 
hunting-knife after he had drawn himself again up 
the lower ledge. 

Soon he had dragged his pole to the upper step. 
It was barely long enough to reach the top. Piling 
many broken rocks that he found strewn there 
around the foot of the pole to hold it steady, he 
soon had his head above the upper ledge. 

Lifting himself by his hands and elbows, he 
stood joyfully on the upper floor of the intersecting 
ravine. 

Pete whirled the small torch that he had carried 
as he climbed. From it he lit another, and went 
bravely ahead. 

For a hundred yards the floor was of gravel, 
sand and bits of fallen rock. His torches showed 
him nothing more except the towering and jagged 
walls. He wondered what stealthy creatures, far 
up there in the blackness of darkness, might not 
be watching him. 

But trusting his torches to scare away any 
wolves or bears that the forest fire might have 
scared into the cavern, he went boldly on. 

Thunder rolled more frequently, but he could no 
longer see ahead of him by the lightning 
flashes which had illuminated the main 
ravine that he had left. 

When Pete stopped he stopped with a 
cry of despair. The passage was blocked 
by enormous masses of rock. 

The foot of the pile was of pieces that 

he could climb over for some forty feet. 
But there the pile, consisting of fragments 
as high as small houses, towered up with- 
out any visible end into the blackness 
above. 

It was plain that part of the roof of the 
ravine had fallen in ages and ages before. 
Pete could see high enough to understand 
that his pole was useless here. 

Poor fellow! The hope went out of his 
heart as he sat down and contemplated the 
enormous confusion which blocked his 
way. 

He seemed to see himself away off in 
the clearing by the Brazeau and here 
in the darkness at the same time. He 
seemed to see the eyes of them all at home 
staring from infinite distance at him lost 
in the barred ravine. 

Then the events of the yesterday came 
to his mind with full for~e. He fancied the fire 
sweeping tarough the forest toward his mother’s 
home—he fancied the destruction of the cabin and 
the precious barn: At the thought of his mother 
lying—was she dead?—in the root-house, Pete’s 
despair for her roused him from despair for 
himself. 

“I must see mother again. I must! I will!” he 
thought, and remembered again the cloop-clooping 
sound in the main cave. 

“Where the creek gets out I can get out,” he 








broken by building a fire round, them. They 
sometimes fell apart on cooling. Could he not 
reasonably expect that a fire built in the fissure 
would cause the sides to scale off? But little more 
space was needed to give him room for escape. 

But the time? The plan would occupy days. 
How could he live in the meantime? 

Pete went inquisitively to the pond and looked 
in. He whirled his torch close to the water. What 
he saw must have pleased him, for he actually 
laughed, and felt in his trousers pocket with a look 
of satisfaction. 

But first he would ascertain where the creek 
went out of the cave. The place was not far 
away. He soon was standing by the one singular 
feature of his prison. 

Where the end of the north-going ravine stopped 
short, the creek, after gliding smoothly down the 
south edge of a truly circular basin, ran whirling 
around and down as straight as if into a perpen- 
dicular pipe. The water, ridged and streaked 
with bubbles as it circled into the funnel, was 
clearly illuminated at the bottom. 

The stream went down like water out of a basin 
under a tap. It might drop ten, twenty, or a 
hundred feet, Pete thought, but light certainly 
struck into it not very far below. 

As the water gurgled and swashed around and 
around, a sucking sound sometimes was followed 
by the cloop-cloop-cloop that had first caught his 
attention. 

“IT can go down there,” thought Pete; “go down 
fast enough—that’s sure.” 

He threw in a piece of driftwood. 
end and was out of sight in an instant. 

“Should I get tore up?” thought Pete. “Or should 
I fall far enough to get smashed on the bottom? 
There’s plenty of room—it’s fifteen feet acrost at 
the funnel. But I guess I’d better explore all 
round before I risk my life in such a whirling 
hole.” 

He returned along the high tunnel to the main 
cave. Again he stopped at the fissure. His sense 
of imprisonment deepened as he turned from the 
vastness and gloom of the huge vault behind him 
to gaze at the free and flying clouds. 

Inward draughts of air brought him the smell of 
freshly wet earth. Heavy rain slanted along, 
scurrying into mist on a rocky hillside opposite 
his jail. Poplar-ttrees bent and thrashed there 
under mighty gusts of wind. 

As the boy thought of the burning woods and the 
parched country and his father’s clearing, he 
blessed the Lord for the swift rain that his mother 
had prayed for so often. He could hear her, he 
fancied, as he fell into the reverie that such rain 
commonly gives—he could hear his mother’s 
piteous prayer, as if the woe of it were compelling 
the rain. 


It stood on 


Driftwood came tumbling with it. The Lost Creek 
was in half flood with the steady and great rain. 
No longer could the cloop-cloop have been heard 
by any one in the cave; for the funnel was gorged 
too full. 

By morning neither flame nor coal of Pete’s fires 
could have been seen from above. Nor was there 
any sign of Pete Armstrong near the dispersed 
ashes of those inner fires that had not been over- 
flowed by the rising stream. The cave’s floor was 
newly covered by a tumult of whirling water. 

EDWARD W. THOMSON. 


(To be continued.) 


~~ 


BOATING. 


What joy with rhythmic sweep and sway 
To fly along the liquid way, 
To feel each tense-drawn muscle strain, 
And hear the anprng blade’s refrain ; 
Or, resting on the level oar, 
To drift beside the dusky shore. 
Selected. Augustus Mendon Lore. 
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For the Companion. 


BIRDS I HAVE KNOWN. 


A bird pet which was very dear to me in early 
youth was a remarkably handsome parrot, with 
brilliant green, red and yellow feathers, and eyes 
of the brightest orange. He had been a great pet 
on board the ship in which he came from India, 
and when he was allowed out of his cage he would 
climb about the rigging as cleverly as any sailor, 
and was a universal favorite. 

One day when the captain was taking a noonday 
nap in his cabin, Polly crept in. Seeing a watch 
and chain on the table, he was irresistibly attracted 
to them; and with his powerful beak he set at 
work upon the chain. 

When the captain awoke he found all the links 
undone, and his chain a heap of fragments, and 
there was Polly, crowing in high glee at his suc- 
cessful bit of mischief. 

When persons entered the room where our pet 
was kept he always greeted them with, ‘“‘And are 
you come? Scratch a Poll—Polly!” and down 
would go his pretty green head to be stroked and 
caressed, a soothing process of which he never 
seemed to tire. 

When I was a little girl I used to rise at six 


| o’clock, and taking Polly on my wrist and a bridle 


in the other hand, rush out into the fields, where 
my pet donkey would come to meet me. The 
bridle would be soon adjusted, and Polly and I 
would enjoy our early canter through the dewy 


| grass. 


Then he exulted in the fresh breeze and the | 


drops that were blown to his face. 

That joy vanished as he turned to the pouring 
echo of his prison. Now he could but hear the 
eascade, so dim 
cessation of lightning and the darkening of the 
hole in the roof. Night was closing in upon the 
outer world, and uttermost darkness sicceeded. 

But Pete’s fire burned hugely. After he had 
busied himself at the water’s edge for half an 
hour he heaped up piles of driftwood by the light 
of the flame. Between the throwing down and 
going forth for more wood he stood listening and 


had the cave become by the | 


looking into the high portal of the south, or old, | 


channel ravine. 

Pete thought as the night went on that he heard 
again the sounds of wild animals that he had 
fancied before. Were fierce eyes glaring at him 
from the great pile of fallen rocks that had barred 
him from escape? Were soft feet, sheathing cruel 
claws, coming silently toward him? 

The night drew on toward dawn, and intenser 
darkness prevailed in the cave. Atlonger intervals 
thunder rattled through the cavern. 


The lightning | 


that had preceded might have revealed, to any eye | 
looking down from the hole in the cave’s gable, | 


the figure of a boy sleeping in the space between | 


four guardian fires that slowly waned to smoulder- 


ing brands. 


The eye looking down would also have seen the | 


water of a rapidly rising creek lapping on the 
coals of the most northerly fire, and sizzling as it 





Still Pete Armstrong slept 
profoundly. He had not reckoned that the rain 
now pouring down outside, would raise the water 
in the cave. 

Inch by inch its level ascended. Soon the brands 
of the extinguished fire were afloat and drifting 
toward the whirlpool. Even when the water had 
encroached upon the two fires further in, the boy 
still slept. His cowhide boots were lapped by the 
rising flood, and yet he lay quiet as a log. 

Down from the cascade poured a larger volume. 


extinguished them. 





I needed no saddle, sitting sideways, holding a 
lock of Shaggy’s woolly coat. Feeling the fresh 
breeze and drinking in the thousand delicious 
odors of spring and summer, I tasted the purest 
enjoyment possible. 

The small feet of the donkey made scarcely a 
sound on the grass, and I could watch the habits 
of wild creatures to great advantage. Skirting the 
banks of the river Mole, which ran through our 
garden and fields, I saw kingfishers perched on 
branches close to the water, with eyes intent upon 
their finny prey; the brown water-rats sitting up 
like little kangaroos, cleaning their fur; a water- 
hen with stealthy tread picking her way amongst 
the reeds. 

I could study the habits and ways of birds on 
land as well. Their various songs, the food each 
liked, their nesting-places, all were silently noted, 
and the life histories of special birds could be 
watched day by day. 

After his ride Polly would be placed on a tall 
tulip-tree where he loved to sit all day, occasion- 
ally calling out to the astonishment of passers-by, 
“Poll, the king’s trumpeter—Root-ti-too-too-too!”’ 
and then laughing in a most infectious way if he 
succeeded in attracting attention. 

One day he climbed to the very top of the tree, 
quite out of reach. A heavy rain came on and 
soaked his feathers, but he talked, laughed and 
shouted with undaunted glee. It was not till 
evening that he made his descent; and then it was 
a very disreputable-looking bunch of draggled 
plumes that represented our usually gay-colored 
parrot. 

Amongst other pets we had a clever little Scotch 
terrier between whom and the parrot a bitter feud 
existed. Polly, however, could hold his own, as 
was proved one day on the lawn. 

The terrier made a rush at him, but Polly quietly 
threw himself on his back and whichever way the 
dog tried to attack him, his strong beak and talons 
were in full play in that direction. He remained 
thus on the defensive, shrieking with all his might 
until help arrived. 

The beak was a terrible weapon of defence! I 
bear to this day the mark of one of his bites; and 
to gentlemen his dislike was so great that it was 
not safe to have him at liberty in their presence. 

Poor old Polly! It is unkind to speak ill of the 
dead. After a happy life of nearly forty years in 
our family he drooped and died, and all that 
remains of him, except these old memories, is a 
glowing page of his lovely plumage in one of my 
feather-books. 

This parrot was tamed before we possessed him; 
but of late years I have delighted in winning the 
hearts of absolutely wild birds, and inducing them 
to come in and live with me at intervals through 
the day. 

It takes time and patience to do this. Meal- 
worms are also indispensable, for at first one must 
win wild birds through their appetites; and there 
is hardly an English bird that can resist a lively 
mealworm! 

Robins—of course I mean English robins—are 
quite the easiest birds to tame, for when the days 
become chilly in autumn they will come in at the 
windows, and if any tempting food is gently 
thrown near him, a robin soon learns that he is 
welcome. He will remain for hours, quietly inves- 
tigating all the furniture in the room, regaling one 
with a sweet, low song, and sometimes engaging 
in a desperate fight with his own reflection in the 
looking-glass. 

Such a robin I have 
drawing - room. 


at this moment in my 
He often sits on the inkstand 
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whilst I am writing, and looks at me with his 
large black eyes. He little thinks that his biog- 
raphy is going to America. 

I often wish I could divine what ideas are 
passing through his birdish brain—what views he 
takes of life in general and of us in particular. 

I know he prefers being in a warm room to the 
snow and cold out- 
of-doors, for he waits 
at the window each 
morning till I open 
it and let him in; 
then he tells me when 
he is hungry by com- 
ing close to my chair 
and even singing his 
petition for bread or 
mealworms. 





Birds betray their emotions very readily. It is 
easy to see when this robin is possessed by rage 

















It was the canary’s first attempt. She was 
determined to do the thing thoroughly, and built 
a perfect Tower of Babel! I never saw such a 
nest before or since. It reached from the bottom 
of the nest-box to the top of the cage, barely 
leaving room for the little lady to sit on the 
summit of the pink and white structure. 

At last five little eggs 
appeared, and the sitting 
began. Twice over the 

pretty little drama was 
enacted, but 
never an egg 
was hatched. I 
was truly sorry 
for the disap- 
pointment of 
the patient nest- 
builders; they 
deserved a bet- 
ter fate. 

A few months 
later | added a rich-colored hen 

canary to my collection, and finding 
they agreed together, I let her live in the 
same cage with Ruby and his mate. Sad 
to say, he transferred his affections to 
the new bird, and would henceforth only 
sit by her side, while the discarded wife 
was ‘‘out in the cold” on another perch! 
This was too cruel to be allowed, so she 
was given a cage to herself and placed 
elsewhere. 

That she was relieved and happy was 
proved by her becoming quite a charming 
singer, full of life, and always ready with 
an answering chirp when spoken to. 

To some people it may seem the height 
of triviality to record the doings of two 
little feathered fowls, but if young people are 

encouraged to take notice of small details, that 
valuable habit of patient, close observation will 
be developed which is one of the foundations of 
| success in whatever occupations may be taken up 
| in after life. E1iza BRiGHTWEN. 


or jealousy by the furious fight he will maintain | 


with some rival robin outside the window. Curi- 
osity is aiso a strong feature in most birds. They 
will always investigate anything new and bright- 
looking. 

A small blue titmouse we once kept indoors for 
a week, was a regular Paul Pry. Hibs little body 
found its way into everything. Indeed, he was 
often nearly drowned, because if a pitcher was on 
the table he was sure to go into it, and to get out 
again with wet wings was not easy. 

The human voice is a great assistance in the 
taming of any wild creature. A soft, gentle tone 
and kind manner will go far to win the confidence 
of birdish hearts. In fact, it is only a matter of 
time and patience; the wildest specimens will 
become friendly. 

At first their apparent tameness is mainly 
“cupboard love,”’ but in time it does often result 
in real personal affection. Then it is delightful to 
possess a bird who will welcome your coming 
with outstretched wings and every sign of over- 
flowing joy. 

A cardinal grossbeak which I once possessed for 
fourteen years would thus greet me, and the very 
tempting food would remain untouched whilst he 
warbled to me in the most gushing manner. 

I often wish young people who possess pets 
would care less for the mere caging and keeping 
of a handsome bird, and give more thought to 
developing its mental powers and making it happy 
in its captivity. 

I may illustrate what I mean by telling them 
the history of Ruby, a tiny redpoll now in my 
possession. 

I saw in an advertisement that a redpoll that 
would draw up its water was to be had for a few 
shillings. I sent for it, and Ruby came nearly a 
hundred miles by railway to our station, where I 
drove to meet him. 

I found that he was attached by a little chain to 
a circular piece of board. Through a small hole 


in this board a tiny bucket fell into a glass of | 


water; and when Ruby desired to drink he had 
to take hold of the chain of the bucket, and pull 
it up link by link until he obtained his draught 
of water. 

He was a plucky little bird, and did his best to 
look bright and cheery under trying circumstances, 
but I could see he was in bodily distress; and 
after two days I resolved to release him. Taking 
the feathered mite carefully in my hand, I found 
on examination that there were two bands of tape 
fastened round his body, and to these the chain 
was attached. 

It must have been a wretched life for a bird 
to wear such shackles, and it was with great 
pleasure that I released him from them. 

In the next cage on the table lived a hen 
canary who was a constant source of interest to 
Ruby. When he was let out he would directly 
fly to the top of her cage and gaze admiringly at 
her through the bars. 

Very soon both cages were opened, and the 
revelation of the different characters of the two 
birds afforded us much amusement. The canary 
snubbed her tiny lover persistently, but he would 
not take ‘‘no”’ for an answer. At last, in order 
to see what they would do, I provided a breeding- 
cage, and the rather incongruous pair began 
housekeeping. 

I supplied fine hair, pink and white cotton-wool 
and moss, and with many twitterings and 
confabulations the nest was begun. 
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For the Companion. 
BACH. 


No passion soundeth in ty Hutllias lyre, 

Save that which doth to -like truth aspire ; 

No mistral from the burning south it brings, 

But cool, west winds that blow from mountain springs. 


MARGARET CROSBY. 


* 
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MOROCCO DOOMED. 


A small part only of the Continent of Africa 
remains under independent native rule. In one 
way and another, under one pretext or another, 
nearly all the territory has been seized and 
annexed by, or has come within the ‘‘sphere of 
influence’’ of, some European government. 

Among the few small patches of territory still 
left under a native ruler is the Sultanate of 
Morocco, with an area about equal to that of 
Minnesota and the two Dakotas, and a population 
which the best estimates put at five million— 
about that of the State of New York. 

Morocco is rich in resources. Properly culti- 
vated, it would be a magnificent grain country, 
and it has enormous mineral wealth which has 
not been developed. It is most wretchedly 
| governed. Its tax-gatherers are robbers; there 
| is no justice in its laws; commerce is tied, hand 
| and foot. 

Of course this rich piece of property is coveted 
by all the powers of Europe which have African 
possessions. France wants it, England wants it, 
Italy wants it, Spain wants it, Germany wants it. 
A few years ago the Sultan wished to put his 
army under an English officer, and did place an 
Englishman in command of the infantry. So 
jealous were the other Powers that they demanded 
the employment of some of their own officers, 
and there are now French and Italian artillery 
| Officers and German and Spanish military 
| commissioners in the Morocco army. 

Something happened recently which is full of 
political significance, and also full of humor in 
its details. The British Government directed its 
| Minister to Morocco, Sir Charles Euan-Smith, 
who resides usually at Tangier, to proceed to Fez 
and make a commercial treaty with the Sultan. 

Sir Charles set out in May, and after about 
| eight weeks of hard work persuaded the Sultan 
to agree to sign a treaty. The draft of the treaty 
was left with him on the fifth of July. Nothing 
was heard from it until the ninth, when the 
Sultan returned a treaty of an entirely different 
character. He offered Sir Charles a bribe of one 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars to sign it on 
the part of Great Britain. 

Of course the offer was refused and the bribe 
spurned. Sir Charles broke off the negotiations, 
and returned to Tangier. There was a chuckle of 
satisfaction in every capital of Europe over the 
failure of England, although the treaty which the 
British minister proposed did not secure any 
special trade advantages to Great Britain. 

But in England the refusal of the Sultan to 
agree to the British offers, followed by an attempt 
at bribery, is treated as an insult. The news- 
papers make a great deal of the misgovernment 
of Morocco, and express deep regret that it is 
such a blight upon a country that might be so 
rich and prosperous. 

This all means one thing, and the affair has 











interest for us only because of this significance. 


What it means is hinted at in an article in a 
London paper from which we quote one sentence: 

‘“‘The only hope for the reconstruction of 
Morocco upon a civilized basis lies in the prospect 
that Muley Hassan may carry maladministration 
to a point which may cause England and France 
to lay aside their mutual antagonism for the 
protection of their common interests; and to all 
outward seeming the realization of this prospect 
is not likely to be long delayed.”’ 

That is, if the Sultan will not change his policy 
and make trade agreements with England and 
France they, under pretext that they have been 
injured, will exercise force against the Sultan, 
with loud professions that they do it solely for the 
benefit of Morocco. 

But when the affair is ended it will .be found 
that Morocco has been cut in two, and one-half of 
it has gone to England and the other half to 
France. This has been the course of events so 
many times that when the world sees a quarrel 
of this sort arising between Great Britain and a 
weak state like Morocco, it always knows what 
is about to happen. 

Indeed, it would not be too uncharitable to believe 
that when Sir Charles was sent on his mission its 
result was anticipated, and that it had no other 
object than to lay the foundation of a quarrel 
which would give an excuse for ‘‘gobbling’’ 
Morocco. 
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For the Companion. 


HIGH-TIDE. 


The high-tide of the year has come at last ; 

From their mysterious deeps the waves of white 
And pi and green are b: on our sight ; 

The air: eae slowly sailing past, 

Light shadows on the shimmering orchards cast ; 
The —— breeze seems to repel their flight, 
And on the outspread trees the songsters light, 

Yet with the wings of music travel fast. 

Then comes the full, delicious rise and fall 
oft t and morn; and dreamy twilights fill 

The soul like sweet responses to a . 

here once were roses there are roses still ; — 
The earth must pattern after her old ways 
As long as there are Junes and summer ys. 


Mary A. Mason, 
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CAMPAIGN METHODS. 


The great political contest is about to begin. 
During the next two months the attention of all 
the people will be fixed upon one great event 
which is to occur on the 8th day of November, 
when twelve million American citizens will cast 
their votes for electors of President and Vice- 
President. 

Atthe present moment the approaching election 
causes great interest but hardly any excitement. 





But in a few weeks the country will be at fever | 


heat, and to most men hardly anything save the 
result of the canvass will seem worthy of thought. 


To bring the people to a highly wrought state | 


of mind is the aim of those who have the practical 
work of the canvass in charge. Innumerable are 
the devices which committee-men use to arouse the 
members of their respective parties. 


In the old times a canvass, even one for the | 


presidency, was a simple affair. There was much 
stump-speaking ; a few political flags were raised ; 
and the newspapers, as election day drew near, 
used bigger and blacker type, and more capital 
letters—and that was almost all there was of it. 

Occasionally there was a campaign like the Log 
Cabin and Hard Cider campaign of 1840, when 
an appeal was made to men’s love of display as 
well as to their minds. The Democrats, who were 
defeated in 1840, thought the canvass of that year 
so degrading that they inserted an implied con- 
demnation of it in the platform of their next 
national convention. 

All parties have got bravely over their abhor- 
rence of glitter and show as a part of a national 
campaign. Drilled and uniformed clubs have 
become a feature of every party’s organization 
for the presidential election—an expensive and 
little useful part of that organization, in the 
opinion of many persons. ; 

This, however, is by no means the only addition 
to political machinery in recent years. There are 
headquarters of each party in every town and in 
every ward of a city. The work of seeing to it 
that all the members of the party are registered 
as voters employs an army of clerks. Campaign 
buttons and badges are distributed by the hundred 
thousand. 

Moreover, every party has its “literary 
bureaus.’ Men are at work preparing campaign 
matter, and putting it into proper shape for use. 
The stump speakers get the material for many of 
their most telling arguments in this way. .News- 
papers are supplied with ‘‘facts and figures,”’ to 
be worked up into editorials—although in too 
many cases the ‘‘facts’’ are only half-facts which 
do not tell the truth, and the figures are untrue 
or misleading. 

The literary bureaus operate upon the people 
directly. Under the law anything which has 
been printed in the Congressional Record may be 
sent free of postage under the frank of a member 
of Congress. Accordingly it is the practice of 
men of all parties to get whatever is desired for 
use as a campaign document printed as a part of 
the speech of some member; and then it is printed 
in enormous editions and mailed to voters. Uncle 
Sam is thus forced to pay a good part of the 
campaign expenses of both parties, by carrying 
their political literature free through the mails. 

These ways of influencing voters are legitimate 
and proper. Perhaps it would be more correct to 
say that they are proper when the method of 





applying them is so. There are, in addition, 


many and many dark and improper ways. 
There are trades between politicians; falsehoods 
invented, and calumnies upon candidates; bribes 
to voters in the shape of money, favors or 
employment; intimidation, and many other eyi| 
devices. 

All these evils grow greater as the country 
expands, and it cannot be long before the 
conscience of the country will be aroused to the 
necessity of dealing radically and effectually wit), 
the bad practices which prevent the real voice of 
the people from making itself heard. 


~ 
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BEWITCHED. 


“When I was a boy,” saida gentleman of middle 
age, pointing to a lonely little house on a hill just 
beyond the outskirts of a country town, “a witeh 
lived there.” 

The young girls in the carryall with him leaned 
out and looked, and one of them repeated 
inquiringly, “A witch?” 

“As much a witch as any witch, and as heartily 
if not as widely believed in,” was the answer. _ 

He then related how one day, when he was quite 
a little fellow, he had been hanging round the 
stove in his mother’s kitchen watching the “hired 
help,” an American woman and a native of the 
town, make her preparations for frying doughnuts, 
in the hope that one or two nice hot ones mighit 
find the way to his mouth. 

But the doughnuts, as doughnuts will occasion. 
ally do if the dough is too soft and the fat very 
hot, refused to fry properly, and indulged instead 
in peculiar and mysterious antics. They bobbed 
and sizzled; then suddenly one of them leaped out 
of the pan upon the floor. 

The help shook her head. Thena second leaped. 
She looked serious. A third jumped, and she took 
the pan off the fire. 

“Ah!” she said. “It’s no use. You can’t have 
any doughnuts to-day. I know what ails ’em;” 
she lowered her voice, and jerked her head in the 
direction of the neighboring house on the hill; 
“it’s Ma’am Jones! She’s bound they sha’n’t fry, 
and fry they won’t; there’s no sense in my keeping 
on trying.” 

The girls were greatly astonished to think that, 
so recently as their friend’s boyhood, a New 
England woman could have been found who 
believed in the bewitching ef doughnuts. But 
superstition is the hardest of all things to kill, and 
if there are no Americans of English descent left 
to-day who believe in witches, there are yet 
plenty to believe in absurdities scarcely less 
fantastic. 

As might be expected, superstitious fancies take 
a peculiarly firm hold of the minds of children. 
In the pockets of plenty of scholars at our public 
schools will be found a smooth white pebble, 
carried for luck; round the necks of plenty more 
will be found a red string tied to keep off throat 
diseases, while a large proportion could not 
comfortably pass by a pin or a horseshoe without 
picking it up, lest ill luck should ensue. 

At a certain school, the yard to which has no 
| gate, but instead an open space divided by a row 
| of three posts, the girls believe that whoever 
| passes between the middle post and one of tho<e 
| next it will fail in her lessons that day, and a gir! 
who has unthinkingly done so will turn back and 
| enter a second time, going carefully between an 
| outer post and the end of the fence. This super- 
| stition is handed from class to class, and bids fair 
| to flourish for many years as part of the informa. 
| tion acquired at the school. 

No one knows how the idea started, no one takes 
| pains to observe if it holds true; but what has 
either of these matters to do with believing in it! 
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PAULINE DE GRANDPRE. 


Saint Lazare, in Paris, is a prison for women 
| who are sentenced for comparatively short terms, 
| and for misdemeanors rather than crime. They 
are from the lowest classes, classes whose mis- 
fortunes and misdeeds seem to form an enidle-s 
chain, which they can only break, and thus free 
themselves, with the assistance of a strong and 
wisely directed helping hand. 

The problem of aiding and redeeming the inmates 
of Saint Lazare was difficult. No one had met 
with much success in the work until Pauline de 
Grandpré, and her uncle, the Abbé de Grandpré, 
who was appointed chaplain, went to the prison 
some years ago. 

Pauline’s first feeling of -horror at the degrada- 
tion of many of the inmates of the prison gave 
place to profound pity. She studied them, their 
past, and their probable future with all the force 
of her mind, seeking a plan by which she could 
help them. 

The administration of the prison was faulty; she 
could hardly hope to bring about a change in it. 
Her personal influence during the day could do 
little good while the women slept in large dormi- 
tories, which gave opportunity for the older and 
more hardened women to demoralize and «is- 
courage by their conversation the younger women, 
and those who were there for the first time. 

One winter night a poor woman came to Mad- 
emoiselle Grandpré and begged for food and 
shelter. She had left the prison a few days before, 
her money was gone, she could not get work. 
Without help she must die, or steal to live. 

While the woman was eating Pauline discovered 
that she had no underclothing. What hopeless- 
ness and misery and torture of all feminine instincts 
that spoke of! How was a woman to take up the 
burden of life with any courage without decent 
clothing? Pauline now began to perceive what 
became the basis of her work afterward. . 

The time to touch and help the women of Saint 
Lazare was when they were leaving the prison, 
when they felt some humiliation for the past and 
dread of the future. She clothed this poor creature 
comfortably, and from that time she clothed the 
women who were discharged from Saint Lazare. 
When her own wardrobe was exhausted she asked 
help from other women, who since then have never 
allowed the supply of clothing to fall short. 

From this beginning developed the “Work for 
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the Prisoners Discharged from Saint Lazare,” an 
institution which provides suitable clothing and 
temporary lodging for its beneficiaries, finds work 
for them, or homes if they are too old or too ill to 
work, and sometimes reconciles them with their 
families in the country and sends them home. 

It is also able sometimes to avert imprisonment 
when a woman is arrested for a first offense, and 
by providing careful legal advice it prevents unjust 
sentences which sometimes formerly resulted from 
the carelessness of these lawyers. 

For many years Pauline de Grandpré devoted 
her heart and her best energies to superintending 
and developing this work, and her successors in it 
have followed her example with happy results. 


* 
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TOO BRILLIANT. 





The poet Whittier, strange as such a defect 
appears in one who makes such effective use of 
color in his poetry, is color-blind. He is able to 
describe with as much accuracy as beauty the tints 
of the evening sky at sunset, the hues of cloud and 
forest upon the side of a mountain or the changing 
purple, blue and violet of the twilight sea. 

Recently, however, his peculiarity of vision 
betrayed him into an error, although not an error 
discoverable by his readers. 

The Quaker poet shares in all respects the quiet 
tastes of the sect into which he was born, and 
shares them no less by temperament than breeding, 
being naturally one of the simplest, sedatest, most 
retiring and least showy of men. 

His friends were, therefore, naturally astonished 
when he made his appearance one day not long 
ago with his usually sombre garb enlivened by a 
flowing necktie of a flaming scarlet hue. They 
wondered for a time in silence; then a very old 
friend ventured to inquire: 

“Thee’s never worn a necktie like that before, 
Greenleaf; does thee think it is becoming?” 

A little surprised, Mr. Whittier appealed to the 
company for their verdict, when, the color of the 
offending decoration being mentioned, he ex- 
pressed both amusement and dismay, and volun. 
teered a promise to discard it at once and forever. 
He had purchased it, he assured them, under the 
impression that it was of a dull and decorous 
green! 

As in many other cases of persons similarly 
afflicted, Mr. Whittier’s color blindness is only 
partial, and is limited to an inability to distinguish 
green from its complementary color, red. 
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RALEIGH’S DEATH. 


The record of men who live nobly may be 
worthily supplemented by that of the souls who 
depart this life like Christian gentlemen. Charles 
I. and Louis XVI. went through the ordeal of 
execution with the fine solemnity befitting a king 
in such extremity; and Sir Walter Raleigh died in 
a manner befitting his life and purposes. 

On the morning of his execution he turned to 
his old friend, Sir Hugh Creston, who had tried to 
approach the scaffold and was repulsed by the 
sheriff, with the smiling remark: 

“Never fear but 7 shall have a place!” 

A little later a very bald man pressed forward to 
see Raleigh and pray with him. Sir Walter took 
off his own embroidered cap, and placed it on the 
head of this spectator, saying: 

“Take this, good friend, to remember me, for 
you have more need of it than I.” 

“Farewell, my lords,” he said to the courtiers 
who came to take affectionate leave of him. “I 
have a long journey before me, and I must say 
good-by.” 

Then he reached the scaffold, and said, as he 
did so, “Now | am going to God.” He touched the 
axe gently, and continued: 

“This is a sharp medicine, but it will cure all 
diseases.” 

The very executioner shrank from beheading 
him, but the illustrious prisoner exclaimed : 

“What dost thou fear? Strike, man!” and so 
ended a gentle and fearless life. 
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A VITAL QUESTION. 





“Iam thoroughly convinced,” said the village 
doctor, “that farmer Peterson’s life could have 
been saved if the roads between here and Burton’s 
Corners had been as good as they might have 
been. The distance is ten miles. It took young 
Peterson half an hour longer than it should have 
taken him to get here, and me half an hour longer 
to drive there; and the hour made exactly the 
difference between life and death.” 

There is no reason to believe that this case was 
an isolated one. Time means not only money, but 
often human life as well. Country doctors are in 
4 great degree dependent upon the condition of 
the roads. 

It sometimes happens that the state of the roads 
is such that the physician cannot reach some 
sick-bed at all; and this not as the result of a 
sreat natural calamity, such as a flood or a great 
Snow-fall, but because the people whose business 
it is to build and repair the roads have not built 
them in such a way that they will remain fairly 
passable in continued wet weather. ‘ 
é There are many matters besides mere conven- 
tence bound up in the question of good roads. A 
general improvement in them would not only add 
greatly to the wealth of the people, but would 


— their lives easier and sometimes, no doubt, 
onger, 





DANGEROUS CONSPIRATOR. 
Prob; 


tak — no well-meaning poet was ever more 
aken 


»y Surprise than was M. Péchantré, a gentle 
pete mild-mannered French dramatist of the 17th 
Pe who was one day arrested for high 
reason as he was peacefully eating his dinner at a 
Village inn. 

The landlord o 


seal. f the inn where he was in the 
habit of dining 


eee ng discovered on a table a piece of 
ratory which were written some unintelligible 
ibe “ses, and below ina plain, bold hand, “Here I 
Will kill the king.” 
The landlord consulted with the chief of police. 











Clearly this clue to a conspiracy ought to be 
followed up. The person who had left the paper 
had already been remarked for his absent air and 
gleaming eye. That man was Péchantré. 

The chief of police instructed the landlord to 
send for him the next time the conspirator came to 
dinner. 

When Péchantré was shown the evidence of his 
guilt he forgot the awful charge against him, and 
exclaimed: 

“Well, I am glad to see that paper. I have 
looked everywhere for it. It is part of a tragedy I 
am writing; it is the climax of my best scene, 
where Nero is to be killed. It comes in here; let 
me read it to you,” and he took a thick manuscript 
from his pocket. 

“Monsieur, you may finish your dinner and your 
tragedy in peace,” said the chief of police; and he 
beat a hasty retreat. 





COLUMBUS DAY. 


OFFICIAL PROGRAMME 
Of the School Celebration 
Of Columbus Day, October 21, 1892. 


UNBECOMING. 


“One of the greatest Blemishes of the Fair Sex” 
is the subject of a quaint warning addressed to the 
reader of “The Young Ladies Conduct,” a wise 
and witty essay on behavior, published in London 
in 1722. The book is one of the first written spe- 
cially for women. It is rather amusing reading 
now, but it contains food for reflection which has 
not been at all hurt by age. 


“Above all,” the writer urges, “avoid Anger 
which is a professed Enemy to Reason, Prudence, 
and Advice. This Passion once let loose and 
encouraged soon grows domineering, and quarrels 
with the most trivial things in Nature. A drop of 
Rain falling on the Angry Person’s Garments is 


Reason cannot quell. 

“There is a Consideration I should think has 
Weight suflicient to allay this Passion, that is, that 
there is nothing so pernicious to the Fair, and puts 
so bad a Face upon them. It gives an ill natured 
Cast to the Eye, and a disagreeable Sourness to 
the whole Countenance; it makes the Lines too 
strong, and flushes the face worse than Brandy; 
I have seen it overspread the face with heat Spots, 
as a Lady has been chiding of her Servant for the 
Breaking of a Glass, or Pinning ber Manteau 
awry; and indeed never knew any Angry Woman 
preserve her Beauty long. 

“Be careful then to nip this unruly Passion in 
the Bud; suffer not yourself to be made uneasy 
for Trifles, so will you sooner stifle your Anger 
upon yaw Occasions; to get sucha Conquest 
over the Heart will be a Triumph worthy of your- 
selves. Anger is the very Death of Beauty, Grace, 
and Virtue. Consider Ladies how far you are 
addicted to this unbecoming habit and reclaim 
yourselves by the contrary Virtues of Patience, 

feekness, and Forbearance.” 


THE YELLOWSTONE SPRINGS. 


Visitors to the Yellowstone National Park who 
return after an absence of a year or more are 
generally surprised by finding that many changes 
have occurred in the appearance of the colored 
terraces at the Mammoth Hot Springs. Indeed, 
such alterations occur sometimes in a period of a 
few weeks. 


The terraces consist of a series of basins, each 
set being a few feet lower than its predecessor, 


terraces flows from basin to basin, depositing its 
chalky sediment at the rims, where evaporation is 
most rapid, and thus slowly building them up. 

Wherever the flow of water continues constant 
for a considerable time, the fluted edges and sides 
of the basins become beautifully colored. 

The variegated hues are mainly due to vegetable 
matter, and so if the flow of water ceases these 
bright colors rapidly fade, leaving the terraces 
milk-white. In a little while the edges and walls 
of the dry basins begin to crumble, and the most 
beautiful forms disappear in white dust and 
chalk-like fragments. 

One of the favorite terraces at the hot springs, 


in a marked degree, because of its conspicuous 
position. 

Sometimes, owing to a failure of the flow of 
water, the Minerva Terrace parts with its splendid 
colors, and resembles a set of fluted basins carved 
out of snow-white marble. But when the water 
begins to run freely again the colors return with 
all their former vividness and beauty. 

The changes in the flow of the water seem to 
depend, in part at least, upon conditions prevailing 
in the heated rocks underlying the wonderful 
terraces. 


DOCTOR FREEMAN AT YALE. 


torian, had something of Carlyle’s disregard for 
the ordinary rules of courtesy. 
some years ago, when he visited Yale, one of the 
college professors addressed him as Doctor Free- 
man. 


“Doctor! Why doctor?” returned the historian, 
who, by the way, had received the degree of 
Doctor of Civil Laws at Oxford, and that of Doctor 
of Laws at Cambridge. 

“T thought you were entitled to the doctorate,” 
was the reply. 

“Suppose TI am? 
‘doctor’ him?” 

“No, sir,” said the Yale man, somewhat dis- 
gusted. “I certainly would not apply so insignifi- 
cant a title to a man of Gladstone’s eminence.” 


So is Gladstone. Would you 


MODEST. 


History tells of many military heroes who were 
as modest as they were brave. An extreme instance 
of this combination of qualities was the character 
of General Langdon. 


The general was, in the opinion of the venerable 
field-marshal, D’Azemberg, so distinguished and 
so absurdly modest that he deserved a rebuke. 

One day when the two men were having an 
audience with the Queen of Hungary, Langdon 
having stepped aside for a moment the queen said, 
“Why, where is General Langdon?” 

“Madam,” replied the field-marshal, “he is no 
doubt hiding behind the door, frightened at his 





bravery.” 


and the hot water from the springs at the top of the 


called the Minerva Terrace, exhibits these changes | 


The late Professor Freeman, the English his- 


It is said that | 


Cause enough to raise a Tempest in the Mind that | 
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“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- | 
tifrice’’ cleanses and preserves the teeth. Used daily | 
it prevents trouble from bad teeth or soft gums. (Adv. | 


WESTERN MILITARY ACADEMY. 


(WYMAN INSTITUTE.) 

Fourteenth year; prepares for college or business; a 
thorough school, within 20 miles of St. Louis. Address, 
___ Gen. WILLIS BROWN, Supt., Upper Alton, Ill. 

Ohio Military Institute, 

COLLEGE HILL, OHIO. 
Fall term begins September 13. Elegant new buildings 


with modern improvements. For illustrated catalogue 
address J. H. McKENZIE, A. M., President. | 


HORT-HAND Send for Catalog | 


of Books and helps 


e LF TAUGH Toorseit.instruction 


BENN PITMAN and JEROME B. HOWARD, to 
__THE PHONOGRAPHIC INSTITUTE, CINCINNATI. OHIO. | 
MOST MEN AND WOMEN 
suffer needlessly. A disordered stomach, con- 
stipation, gout, rheumatism and kidney disease 
can positively be avoided by the careful use of 
the genuine Carlsbad Sprudel Salt. Beware of | 
imitations. Be sure to buy the genuine article, 
which must have the signature of ‘*Eisner & Men- | 
delson Co., Agents, New York,’’ on every bottle. 

















| “We carefully prepare the Choicest Table Delicacies.” | 
| Cloths, 


For the ki 
Asking, 
(This costs but a postal card.) 
We shall be pleased to send 
Sree, to any one who will 


mention this offer, a sample 
bottle of | 


‘*Blue Label’”’ 


Tomato 


Ketchup. | 


ge Our Souvenir will tell 
you all about the largest 
Yanned Goods Packing Estab- 
lishment in the world; our 
Priced Catalogue all about 
Canned Fruits, Vegetables, 
and Meats, Pure Fruit Pre- 
serves, Jams and Jellies. 
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Stylish Cloaks 


Before buying @ cloak or wrap 
‘> this season you will ask, “* Where 
can I get a stylish, well-made and 
perfect Atting parment at areason- 
able price?” e ought to be able to 
help you. Wecutand make every 
cloak to order, thus insuring a per- 
fect fitting and nicely finished gar- 
ment; we are manufacturers of 
cloaks, and by selling direct to 
you we save you the jobber's 
and retailer’s profits; and no 
matter where you live we pay 
the exprese charges 

Our new Fall and Winter 
catalogue is now ready. It 
contains over 100 illustra- 
tions with descriptions 
and prices of Jackets and 













Russian Blouses, from 
$3.60 up;_ three - quarter 
length Walking Coats, 


$4.50 up ; Box Coats, Coats 
and Jackets with belted 
and Watteau plaited backs; 
Newmarkets, $6.50 up; Fur 
Lined. Jackets; Circulars 
. $8.50 up; Plush Jacketsand 
Sacques, Matelasse garments; Misses’ Newmarkets, $4.55 
up; Children’s Cloaks, $3.95 up; ete., ete. We will send 
you our catalogue by return mall, together with a48inch 
tape measure, new measurement diagram, (which insures 
a perfect fit) and more than FORTY SAMPLES of 
cloths and plushes from which we make the garments, 
to select from, on receipt of four cents postage. 
Among our samples are the newest fabrics In Ker- 
eys, Clay Diagonals, Devon Cloths, Chevrons, Ladies’ 
Wide Wales, Worsteds, Bedford Cords, and 
everything stylish in Imported and Domestic cloths; all 
the newest shades are represented. We also have a 
special line of medium and light weight samples for 
cure Fall wear, and a special line of black samples, 
Write for our catalogue and samples to-day; they 
will save you from $2 to #20 on every cloak you buy. 
Please mention To# COMPANION when you write us. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
21 Wooster Street, NEW YORK CITY 
AT ALL TIMES WEAR 
THE 


THE 


is 
Most Sensible Suspender Made. 


Ask your Furnisher for it. 50 cts, and upwards. 
Sample pairs sent direct on receipt of price. 


CURTICE BROTHERS CoO., Rochester, N. Y.! Chester Suspender Co., 10 Decatur Ave., Roxbury, Mass. 





We have a limited number 
of Guns which we offer at the 
following reduced prices: 


Guns at Reduced Prices. 








Top Snap Double Gun. 


Fine Twist Barrels, 12 Gauge, Top Snap, Extension Rib, Pistol Stock, Rubber Butt Plate, Low 
Circular Rebounding Hammers, Snap Fore Stock, Matted Rib, Left Barrel Choke Bored, Right Barrel 


Cylinder Bored, 30-inch Barrel. 


Weight 7 1-2 to 8 1-2 Ibs. 


Price reduced from $25.00 to $19.50. 


Side Snap Double Gun. 


Steel Barrels, 12 Gauge, Side Snap, Pistol Grip, Snap Fore Stock, Rebounding Back Action Locks. 


A good gun at a low price. 


Reduced from $14.00 to $11.50. 


Single Muzzle Loader. 


Originally a Springfield Rifle made for the army. 
reduced to $3.00. 


The Barrel has been chambered for shot. Price 


Flobert Rifle, Remington Action. 


A thoroughly well-made and accurate Rifle. 
22 Calibre. Price reduced from $5.00 to $3.75. 


Checked Pistol Grip, Rifled Barrel, Full Nickel Mounted, 


All guns sent by express, charges to be paid by the receiver. 


PERRY MASON 













“What is meant by free ‘alkali,’ Doctor? 
the advertisements of Ivory Soap.” 

“*Bree Alkali,’ Madam, is the. alkali which is not combined 
with the fats or oils of which the soap is made, due to the ignorance 


or carelessness of the soap maker. 


& COMPANY, 


Cor. Columbus Ave. and Berkeley St., Boston, Mass. 
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I. see it mentioned in 


Soaps in which ‘free alkali’ is 


present are decidedly injurious to both the clothing and the skin 


when habitually used. 


I have seen reports of analysis made of the 


Ivory Soap by men eminent in our profession, and all pronounce it 
to contain no ‘free alkali,’ to be made with great care and of 
materials of the best quality, carefully selected, so I unhesitatingly 
recommend it for every purpose about the house for which good 


soap is required.” 


CopyRIGHT 1892, BY THE Procter & Gamsie Co. 
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and clearer grasp of subjects, closer sympathy 
with human beings, so that there is finally a real 
and affectionate tie between the writer and the 
| thousands of her unknown readers. 
| This is the test which verifies any “call” to the 
vocation. 
I tell all young girls most truly that Literature, 
| for many reasons, is an undesirable dream. It is 
+ | almost an impossibility for youth to realize it. 
It is a warfare for which neither nature nor 
| education has provided youth with proper arms. 
If it be taken up as a profession, then it is, in the 


THE GIRL WHO THINKS SHE | main, a hard one, full of disappointments, humil- 








For the Companion. 


CAN WRITE. | jations, and flattering hopes. 


FIRST PAPER. | 


By Amelia E. Barr. 


It is an unthankful office for the aged to say to 
the young, “Do Not.” 
kindness to use these two disappointing words in 
answering nearly ‘all young girls who think they 
can write. For the state and attributes of youth 
contain in themselves all the elements conducive 
to literary failure; and none that are necessary to | 
literary success. 

To have read much—to have seen much—to have 
suffered much! these are the indispensable condi- 
tions of any writing worthy of being read. 

But what girl in her teens has had opportunity 
to become familiar with books? She may have 
taken the full curriculum at some famous college; 
she may have even supplemented this advantage | 





The financial returns are pitifully small to the 
young; as indeed they ought to be, for the young 
are not meant, either by God or by society, to be 
teachers or leaders of thought. They have no 
special message which the world is waiting for; 


And yet it is a genuine | no power that it is in need of. 


If they keep, for a few years, the poems and 
stories they are now so proud of, they will blush 
and smile at their own egotism, and judge the 
productions then as the world does now. 

Few really great works have been produced 
before forty years of age, for the first forty years 
are the text of life, and it is only in the years 
which come afterwards that a man or woman may 
profitably comment upon it. 

If, however, any young girl is sure of her 
vocation, if she feels within herself that she has 
something to say, then God forbid that I, or any 
other, should discourage her. Let her deliver her 


by “courses” of reading; but no set instruction | message, or sing her song, or tell her story; only 
does more for a girl than furnish her with the | let her do so with all the advantages she can derive 


literary tools for self-improvement. 

Who can build a house because he has the 
wood and the nails necessary to build it? 
There must be in the builder that ‘‘some- 
thing more’ which only practice, experience, 
and therefore time, can give him. 

So also, no girl is fit to be a writer simply 
because she has won diplomas, and taken 
creditable courses of reading and instruc- 
tion. She has only obtained the implements 
and the aptitudes necessary for acquiring 
that ‘something more” which is to give value, 
to all her schoolmasters have taught her. 

If she be clever in logic and mathematics, 

well up in history or literature, what then? 
She knows only what the majority of people 
also know. For the sources of instruction 
are open to all; and if she writes from this 
knowledge only, she is but pouring from one 
ink-bottle into another. 

It is equally unlikely that a young girl has 
travelled, or seen life so individually as to 
make her observations of it of value. Truly, 
in this day girls escape into the world when 
they ought to be under their mother’s wing; 
but, even supposing one to have seen the 
world—or, at any rate, as much of it as could 
be seen in two or three “personally conducted” 
tours, what pictures of it has she in her memory? 
Only a confused panorama of great towns, cathe- 
drals, and picture galleries; and thousands of other 
young people have the same. 

The only way to see a country is to see it through 
its men and women—to lodge in some private 
house, to go to fairs and merrymakings, to enter 
into the joys, and sorrows, and devotions of its 
peasantry; to become familiar with its folk-lore, 
its domestic habits and customs. 

All other travel is merely “arrived at places”; 
and a series of photographs would convey to the 
mind quite as much instruction. 

And if reading and travel be most necessary 
conditions for writing, suffering is, alas! most 
necessary of all. It is the potent alembic, in which 
all thoughts, feelings, desires and experiences are 
transmuted into something precious. 

A true writer takes out of her own heart what is 
to go straight to the hearts of others; and in order 
to do so, she must have drank every cup of life— 
joyful and sorrowful—to the very dregs. She 
must have been the Familiar of doubt and care 
and pain; she must have been “acquainted with 
grief,” and in that mysterious companionship, 
learned far more than schoolmasters or books or 
travel can teach. She must have sat many a 
midnight away with those Heavenly Powers who 
make us wise, not through the head, but through 
the heart. 

Who would desire that a young girl should go to 
this High School of Humanity? Better far that 
she should have the dew of her youth, and find in 
its divine foolishness the joy no after years will 
bring. 

There is perhaps another condition necessary to 
good authorship. It is the solitary woman who 
writes—the woman who has no lovers, no husband, 
no dreams of conquest, no cares about dress and 
adornments. 

Literature is a jealous mistress; she will have 
no rivals. The man or woman who enters her 
service must give the whole heart, the whole 
intellect, the whole time to it. b 

What girl in her teens could so divest herself of 
the legitimate hopes and desires of her years? If 
she could, is such a sacrifice desirable? 

This is the true state of the case as it regards 
almost four-fourths of the girls who think they can 
write. There are, of course, notable exceptions, 
but they are extremely few. Here and there, 
some youth seems to write by the “grace and gift 
of God,” but if life is continued to such persons, 
the work of youth is distinctly inferior to the work 
of riper years. 

Such cases are, however, generally terminated 
by early death, and the work done is due to the 
rapid maturing power of disease, acting upon the 
intellect as sudden frost acts upon nearly perfect 
wheat, giving 

———all ripeness to the grain, 
It might have drawn from after heat. 

I do not forget thata young girl sometimes writes 
a book which arrests the attention of the reading 
world. That in itself is nothing. .Almost any 
bright girl in this day can write one or two readable 
books. But one or two books no more make a 
writer than one or two swallows make a summer. 

The genius of writing is shown in continuity—in 
being able to go on writing, gaining with every 





effort more facility of expression, wider range, 





from the work of those who have left her the 
legacy of their labor. 

There is one great mistake into which young 
writers are apt to fall—because they write with 
apparent ease, they therefore imagine they have 
more talent than they really have. To write well, 
there must be not only a natural facility, but an 
acquired difficulty. Insight, or imagination, only 
needs a moment to perceive what it may take days 
to express properly. 

If it be necessary, every sentence should be gone 
over and over until it has clothed the idea in the 
best possible language. For though genius may 
begin a book, only hard, prosaic labor will finish it. 

Joubert says that young writers give their minds 
much exercise and little food. To do this is a 
great mistake, for as soon as a girl begins to write, 
study and reading become doubly imperative. 

Good books must not then be only read through, 
they ought to be thought through, and assimilated. 
The spider who spins her web from her own body 
is quickly exhausted; but the bee, who gathers 
honey from every flower, is never at a loss for 
material. 

To make a good book there must first be the 
natural ability to conceive and to create. Then 
there must be the industry to gather materials. 

I would hesitate to say, lest it should appear 
improbable, how many books I have read on 
certain subjects, in order to produce one book on 
that subject. But experience has taught me, that 
enough material may be gathered for at least 
twelve books, in order to write one gdod volume. 

Finally, there must be that facility that comes 
only through the discipline of constant practice. 

If money, and not reputation, is the object the 
girl-writer has in view, then let her remember 
that the majority of readers are mediocre, and that 
to them mediocrity is excellent—the life which 
they understand, the agreeable prattle that does 
not tire them. But I do not praise this motive, 
however profiable. The best books are those 
adapted to the mind and feelings of humanity, 
and not to any particular state of society. 

Above all, keep the pages unsoiled. The fame 
that comes through sensual books is infamous; 
the money they earn is unblessed. There is no 
reason to fear humanity; it has alWays loved good 
books best; it always will love them best, and the 
writer capable of producing a good or great 
thought may be sure that there are hundreds of 
other minds capable of comprehending and 
admiring it. 

An imagination chastened and wise is what 
gives permanence to any book. Nor is there any 
need to be always moralizing. It is the invisible, 
unassignable principle pervading the characters 
which delights, influences, and instructs. 

A great deal more could be said about the 
difficulties of the literary profession, but a few 
facts about others, and myself, will, perhaps, be 
better than words. During the last six years I 
have received hundreds of letters from girls 
desiring to write, and quite certain that they could 
do so. To many of these I have given help and 
advice; not one of them has accomplished anything 
worthy of note. 

My own preparation for writing began as early 
as I can remember. I was telling stories and 
writing poems when | was six years old. I was 
writing a tragedy when I was twelve. Very poor 
work doubtless, but indicating a natural gift. 








The finest schools taught me nothing but reading 
and writing; I was educated by books. All my 
girlhood, all the seventeen years of my married 
life, I was seldom without a book in my hand. 

I cared nothing for society, and a library was a 
far greater temptation than a ball-room. I read 
everything, on every subject, that came within my 
reach. When I was left solitary, I lived in great 
libraries. 

Then I began to write articles on all kinds of 
subjects; and when I was trusted with an editorial, 
I was exceedingly proud. I did the miscellaneous 
work of the periodical press —stories, poems, 
essays, sketches, editorials, even lectures and 
sermons; and in such labor, various as humanity, 
I spent nineteen years, always adding to my stores 
of information, and gradually acquiring the 
mastery over words. 

Then one day I had an accident which confined 
me to my chair. Now accident is God’s part in any 
matter, and it was my onward call. It said to me, 
“Write a book now,” and forthwith I wrote “Jan 
Vedder’s Wife.” 

And the point which I wish my young readers to 
notice is this:—that I had a school education of 
nineteen years; an education as a wife and mother 
of seventeen years, full of continuous travel, of 
sorrow and joy, of loss and gain, of sickness and 
death ;—an education of nineteen years as a writer 
on all sorts of subjects—theology, politics, society, 
fiction, poetry, travel, etc., before I received any 
commission to write a book. And I do not think 
my apprenticeship was one day too long. 

If any young girl feels within herself the ability, | 
the application, and above all, the patience | 





necessary for a true literary career, 1 for one wiil 
give her the heartiest God-speed; but if litera- 
ture is to be pursued only asa make-shift, or a 
cloak, or to earn a little money, or to add a passing 
éclat, I tell her, surely, she is a candidate for 
disappointment and heartache. She is taking a 
wrong step at the very beginning of her life, and I 
beg her to remember that no one can possibly 
foresee where one wrong step may lead her. 


+ 
> 





For the Companion. 
AN ODD CORNER OF ENGLAND. 


If any one should ask me “‘What corner of Europe 
is most out of the world?” I should answer, 
“The upper valley of the Wear.” We thought the 
peasants of the Italian ‘mountains extremely 
primitive in their customs, grinding into flour the 
chestnuts which grow about their doors, and 
weaving their sheep’s wool into clothing. But 
when we saw the utter ignorance of the English 
dalesmen concerning what we call “the modern 
world,” with its inventions and progress, we were 
inclined to call the Italian mountaineers worldly 
in comparison. 

We were in search neither of beautiful scenery 
nor of curious literary material when we pene- 
trated into this remote corner of the “North 
Countree.” It was to satisfy a long-cherished 
desire on the part of my father to see his mother’s 
home. . 

We had as direction only the registry in the 
family Bible: “Mary B——, Redheath, County of 
Durham, England.” We looked industriously 
through atlases and maps for a town or hamlet 
called Redheath, but found no trace of it anywhere. 
Nevertheless, undaunted by the vagueness of our 
directioris, we set out for the city of Durham with 
the intention of searching the county records. 

On the way we were fortunate enough to meet a 
railway official who. knew every corner of 
northern England—among others, Redheath. He 
told us this was not a town, but the name of a 
farm far up among the moors near the source of 
the Wear. 

The first part of the journey was to be made by 
rail, the rest by stage-coach. 

The railroad had a very different appearance 
from better-travelled routes. It did not seem to 
exist as the result of its prosperity. There was 
but one track, without switches, and consequently 
but one train. The “train” consisted of a little 
engine and one little, dingy, old-fashioned coach, 
which seemed as much as the poor engine could 
pull. 

It was all that was necessary on our trip, for 
there were but three passengers besides my 
father and myself. 

A ride of three or four hours brought us to the 
town of Stanhope, if town it can be called. It 
consists of a long line of workingmen’s houses 


and blacksmiths’ shops, with the small castle ot 
Stanhope overlooking all. 

I learned later that it was a place of great 
importance to the inhabitants of the valley farther 
up, for it is the nearest market for their cows and 
sheep. 

Here we mounted a battered, tumble-down mail. 
coach and began our journey up the banks of the 
little Wear. 

The barrenness and sternness of the country 
impressed me at once. Compared with luxuriant 
Warwickshire, it is as the dull, coarse garb of the 
peasant to a richly-embroidered robe. As far as 
the eye could reach, the moors stretched away in 
undulating lines,—a lonely waste of brown heather 
without tree or sign of human life. 

In the rolling bosom of the moors the Wear bas 
cut a deep and narrow valley. The fresh green ot 
the meadows along the sloping banks, and the 
little fringe of bushes edging the stream, were the 
only bits of bright color in the scene. This narrow 
strip of green reaches but a little way up the 
height; then it is lost in the heather, which crowns 
the slopes and stretches to the horizon. 

Along the banks of the river, farm-houses were 
scattered. They were made of the dull, gray stone 
so characteristic of the region, and so blended 
with the barrenness and loneliness of their sur. 
roundings that they seemed a very part of nature. 

Although these dwellings gave sign that the 
valley was inhabited, not a human being was in 
sight to lessen the appearance of loneliness which 
overspread everything. The men were at work in 
the mines—the women busy witb housework. 
Even the children had their part in the daily 

drudgery. 

It was only at the occasional post-stations, 

or the inns where the coach pulled up to 
deliver the mail, that we caught sight of 
any people. 
"These inns are kept up for the accom- 
modation of gentlemen who come up in the 
game season to hunt grouse. The propri- 
etors are accustomed to conduct their 
business in the same way year after year. 
Any innovation would upset them. They 
would be utterly unable to understand the 
complicated machinery of a modern hotel. 
They like to entertain their old patrons, 
but the arrival of a stranger seems to con- 
fuse them. 

We attempted to find a place in which to 

spend the night, and found it almost impossible. 
At three inns we were refused; it was only at the 
fourth that we struck the right chord. 

This coolness from innkeepers surprised us. 
We were accustomed to have-our bags seized by 
two or three porters, and to be received by a clerk 
all smiles and bows. Here we had to pound 
vigorously on the floor for nearly five minutes 
‘before any one appeared. 

Then the landlady came out with an expression 
of surprise and annoyance at being interrupted in 
her work. 

She said she had no rooms—they were all 
engaged for the following night by a party who 
were coming up to hunt next day. We replied 
that we wanted rooms for that night—we should 
not interfere with another party’s occupying them 
the night after. ¥ 

She appeared at last to see the force of this 
| reasoning, but she seemed doubtful about our 

purposes, until we said:—*We have come all the 
| way from London to see this country!” Then her 
expression changed from suspicion to wonder and 
admiration. 

“Travelled from London! Why didn’t you tell 
me that before? I should have takén you in at 
once!” 

But when we said we were from America, she 
could not express her astonishment. ‘To travel to 
London was a great thing, and only for rich 
| gentlefolks, she thought; but that any one should 
cross the ocean from America seemed incompre- 
| hensible to her. 

We became suddenly very important personages 
| in her eyes. Everything the house afforded was 
placed at our disposal. We were not only served 
to ham and eggs, but lamb-chops if we preferred. 
This was as far as her idea of luxury could go—to 
be able to exercise a preference in the chief dish 
of the meal. 

The next morning our hostess appeared full of 
brilliant plans. She had turned things over in her 
mind, and concluded that America was a great 
place to get rich in. She was ready to give up her 
business and emigrate with us. She wanted to 
know if we thought she would soon earn a fortune. 

My father did not encourage these sanguine 
ideas about money-making in America. He said, 
in a judicial way, “If you took a farm out West, 
and were industriqus and saving, I think you could 
make a very good living.” This advice had too 
much suggestion of work in it, and cooled our 
landlady’s excited imagination immediately. 

She remained in her drowsy old inn, more 
contented than ever, and said, as we drove away, 
“If you’d only been born around Stanhope, you 
might ’a’ made very good Englishmen!” 

We found the old homestead—the home of my 
grandmother and of her parents—occupied by 
some distant relatives of the family. The manner 
in which they received us illustrated the deliberate- 
ness of the North-Countryman’s mental processes. 

My father introduced himself as the son of Mary 
B—. The Englishman received the statement 
with deep thoughtfulness, and started past us into 
space fully three minutes, while he labored to 
establish a connection between these new facts 
and his previous mental experience. Then, when 
his mind had cleared itself in a reasonable degree, 
he held out his hand, and welcomed us. 

From the moment he had us “placed,” he treated 
us as if we had been old friends. 

A great baking and stewing was begun in honor 
of our arrival. For two or three hours, the old 
wife stirred away, making raisin bread and spiced 
buns, and various specially sweet compounds, 
which come on the programme for great occasions. 

It was the middle of the afternoon before the 
fine repast was ready. We had begun to long tur 
even a bowl of bread and milk to stay our hunger. 

After dinner we started out to visit the families 
of my grandmother’s relatives and friends. We 
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found these included nearly every one in the 
valley. The lives of these people, crowded in a 
little hollow between stretches of wilderness, are 
closely bound together. 

At every house we visited we found the whole 
family at work. In only one house was there a 
servant. The children were paring potatoes or 
sweeping; the young girls shared the hardest 
work with the mother. 

It was painful to see the dull, hopeless 
expression of the girls—their utter lack of vivacity 
and life. They had never known anything but 
drudgery, and expected nothing else all their 
lives. 

A few of the inhabitants are sufficiently well-to- 
do to have some leisure for reading, and know 
something about the progress of the world outside. 
But the majority have no conception of life beyond 
the narrow limits of the valley. 

Few of the elder people had ever seen a town 
—not even Stanhope, although it was so near. 
One old man told me he had once gone up to town 
to sell a cow, but he had carefully kept away from 
the railroad, because, he said, from what he had 
heard, he thought they were dangerous things. 

From the beginning to the end of their lives, 
these men and women expect nothing but work 
day after day. They have only the bare nécessities 
of life as the result of constant hard labor, and 
yet they do not seem ambitious to better their 
condition. 

There is no enterprise, no restless striving to 
advance, such as we see in every class in America. 


Their emotionless calm is not despair—they have | 


no air-castles to be destroyed. They do not seem 
to hope, but simply to atcept life. 


In grief they give way to no violent demonstra- | 
Whatever life brings, they bear silently, | 


tion. 
almost dully. 

The similarity in the characteristics of the 
country and of the people is very striking. In both 
there is bleakness and lack of color. The heavy 
clouds which hang over the land the greater part 
of the year, the lonely stretches of moor, and the 
piles of gray, bare rocks, seem to have subdued 
and deadened the warm human life. 


———— OO 


For the Companion. 


WHY “PAT” WORE THE V.C. 


If ever you should go to Edinburgh, undoubtedly 
you will climb a long, steep street to the castle; 
and there you may see a very interesting thing 
which.is not mentioned in the guide-books. 

As you stand upon the King’s Bastion, looking 
down over the beautiful city, drop your eyes upon 
a little triangular bit of the great rock just outside 
the wall you are leaning on. You will be surprised 
to find a tiny garden upon this narrow coign of 
vantage. 

It is full of bright flowers, yet it is not alla 
garden; for behind the flowers stands a row of 
modest gravestones, brown and gray, with an 
inscription upon each. 

The stones are far too small to record human 
virtues, and you see at once that they must be put 
there in honor of a race which cannot speak for 
itself. So they are; they mark the resting-place 
of good dogs once living in garrison here, and 
each is the memorial of a faithful life. 

There are eight or ten of these stones, and each 
one has its story; but read first the inscription on 
the stone in the right-hand corner. It runs as 
follows: 





To this scanty record I shall add one chapter of 
4 most stirring life. 

To begin at the beginning, I must own that 
“Pat,” like some other heroes, had no satisfactory 
family tree. Judging from his portrait in oil, 
which was to be seen at the Naval and Military 
Exhibition in Edinburgh in 1889, I should say he 
came of many families. There is a dispute about 
his pedigree, but no one denies that he had a great 
deal of bulldog blood, and an equal part of pug. 
Though not wholly a “blue-blood,” he was allied 
to the aristocracy on both sides. 

His early life is also wrapped in mystery; he 
was a full-grown dog when he followed the boys 
in from parade one bright morning, and no 
subsequent inquiry ever unlocked the sealed book 
of bis puppyhood. 

That is almost a pity, for he must have been a 
winsome, affectionate puppy, full of tricks and 
wiles. His bright face shows this. 1 never saw a 
countenance, human or canine, more open or alert. 

The soldiers christened him “Pat” directly, from 
a humorous twinkle in his eyes and a certain twist 
of his comical little mouth which they thought like 
the colonel’s body-servant, who bore his name. 
This man was always good-natured, and conse- 
quently a great favorite with the rank and file. 

Give a dog a good name, and there is no telling 

to what heights he may attain. 
; Pat the elder married a widow who tended bar 
in High Street, and left the service soon after his 
namesake joined the 72d. This circumstance 
heightened the value of Pat the younger. He 
became thus more highly prized from his fancied 
resemblance to the lost comrade. 

Pat had at first no one master. He wasa general 
favorite, and took up his quarters now with one 
friend, how with another, at his own caprice. In 
this Way he studied men and life from various 
points of view. 

The soldiers in garrison devoted a part of their 


idle time to teaching Pat to fetch and carry, to 
salute and to go through simple military drill. 

In the early part of 1878 there was trouble 
between England and Afghanistan, and the British 
forces in that part of the world were increased. 
Among the regiments sent to India was the 72d 
Highlanders. 

When you think of the difficulties and dangers 
attending a journey to Afghanistan, you will 
wonder that. Pat did not hesitate and desert. The 
matter was fully explained to him by the color- 
sergeant, Jem McPherson, the night before the 
troops marched out, but the dog only winked in a 
knowing way, and wagged his brief tail with 
emphasis, as if to say: “I accept the situation 
and mean to do my part.” He kept the promise to 
the letter. 

Pat grew in favor constantly during this Afghan 
war. He was present at diplomatic meetings, 
assisted in planning the details of the campaign 
when the days of diplomacy were over, shared the 
discomforts of the underground huts, and prepared 
to march upon Candahar when a hostile advance 
upon that city had become inevitable. 

Meantime, a tide in the affairs of Pat had borne 
| him on to fortune, for he had become attached to 
the fates and fortunes of a good master. He was 
| no longer an adventurer, a canine Bohemian, but 
| the rightful property of the 
color -sergeant, his good 
friend, who had once tried to 
dissuade him from entering 
the field of glory. 

It happened in this way. 
McPherson was taken ill with 
a low fever, and Pat was left 
on guard in his tent to warn 
thieving natives off the premi- 
ses. He performed this duty 
faithfully, and the lonely, 
homesick man, during his 
dreary days of convalescence, 
turned to his dumb nurse for 
comfort. 

With dogs and men of noble 
type, the process is much the 
same; they rise into love 
through the needs of the 
people about them. “Those 
who trust us educate us” in 
all the essentials of life. 

When McPherson could 
once more walk out in the 
sun, the dog’s joy was un- 
bounded. He leaped and ran 
round the sick man like a dog 
distraught, giving the short, 
quick yelp of ecstasy which 
denotes a full heart quite as 
musically as do human sobs 
and gasps. 

Part of this joy may have 
been upon his own account, 
you say? Be that as it may, 
it touched the rough soldier’s 
heart to the quick, and draw- 
ing his coat sleeve across his 
eyes, “to keep out the sun,” 
McPherson registered a silent 
vow to take Pat under his 
protection. 

With no more ado was Pat 
adopted, and had a collar 
with his name upon it before the camp broke up. 
It was a broad metal band with a ring in it for the 
attachment of a chain. Who could have dreamed 
what other thing this ring would hold? 

And now events were hurrying on, and the 
Highlanders were hurried on by them to Candahar. 








the march to that city, no one knew; but it is a 
| matter of history that he was present at that battle 
| of Candahar, and that as a result of his behavior 
there he wore the “V. C.” 

The Victoria Cross is the reward given by the 
Queen herself for great valor in battle. When a 
soldier has risked his life to save a comrade, or 

| done any other heroic deed, he receives, at the 
| Queen’s own hand, the little bronze cross, worth a 
| sixpence possibly, which is the highest reward 
| and most to be desired from this very fact, that it 
| has no vulgar money value. 

It is an honor open alike to officer and private; 
and when a man has won it, he has the letters 
Vv. C. placed after his name. There has been but 
one dog in the British Empire who might have 
claimed this distinction. 

The wonderful march from Cabul to Candahar 
was over. More than three hundred miles had 
been accomplished in fifteen days, without loss or 
delay, through the heart of an enemy’s country 
and the fierce heat. The climate of this region is 
peculiarly trying; but so well had the troops been 
managed that they marched into Candahar in good 
condition after a single day’s rest. 

A small body of English troops held the city, 


stronger each day. It was plain that this Afghan 
army must be dispersed, if English arms were to 
maintain their power in Asia. 

It was at the close of a long day’s weary fight 
before Candahar. The cannon had ceased, and 
the night had falien at last—the blessed night, 
welcome alike to victor and vanquished, which 
covers the many horrors of a battle-field. The 


down to rest. 

Out on the plains beyond the walls lay many a 
stalwart form, clad in the Mackenzie tartan, then 
the distinctive dress of the 72d Highlanders. It is 
a beautiful blue and green plaid, crossed with fine 
white lines, which become conspicuous when it is 
kilted. 

“When the boys are moving,” said an old 
Highlander, “they seem to be passing heedless 
through a light snow-fall.” Heedless of danger, 
they had pressed on to the front; and that is why 
so many lay out under the stars. 

And where was Pat? The question was going 
round among those who had seen McPherson 
carried off the field after braving death again and 
again to keep the colors flying. An Afghan’s 
knife had pierced his right arm, and a bullet had 





What it all meant to Pat, and how far he approved | 


and the Afghan army lay before it, growing | 


weary soldiers re-entered the city, now secure in | 
holding it, and, worn with the toil of the day, sank ! 


| torn his right hand cruelly; yet he had held the 
flag in the wounded hand with the vise-like 
strength of desperation, and cut his way through 
the ranks of the enemy with his left hand till-the 
colors were safe. 

Many had seen him fall at the head of the line, 
faint from loss of blood and agony. The Colonel 
himself, it is said, had gone to his bedside, had 
expressed anxiety for his life, and muttered 
something of “in the despatches.”” McPherson, 
if he lived, might hope for the V. C. 

To be sure, he had given his right hand to his 


country; it would never be useful again. But no 
one said much of that just then. 
After this story had been told briefly and 


without comment, as becomes a soldier’s tale, the 
question was repeated concerning Pat. He had 
| been seen at intervals through the day up to the 
time his master was first wounded. Then all 
trace of him was lost. 


wee beast,” they said. 
The night passed. The morning came, and when 
the surgeon went upon his early round, he found, 


by the side of the brave color-sergeant’s bed, a | 


small bundle of muddy-white substance, emitting 
low moans. He stooped to examine it, when Jem 
called out eagerly in a shaken voice: 


“Itis Pat, sir; he is badly hurt, I think. 


good enough to look at him first. I would not 
lose him for my other hand. But for him I’d be 
out yonder on the ground. Don’t let him suffer, 
sir—’twas he saved the flag. I'll tell you just the 
| way of it when you’ve time to stop a bit.” 
Meanwhile the skilful doctor had found the 
| broken bones, and, sternly bidding McPherson not 
to speak again, set and splintered poor Pat’s 
broken paw in short order, while the faithful 
animal bore it as heroically as only a dog can, 
licking the ministering hands gratefully and 
fervently at the close. 

There was also a wound in the side,—an ugly 
cut, clotted and stiff; this also, the humane surgeon 
hastily dressed. 

-at recovered fast. 





He was soon limping about, 


part in the great day, before his story was told to 
his fellow heroes. And this was the story: 
Jem, bearing the colors in his left hand, and with 


by a ball which tore off two of his fingers, and 
compelled him to drop his weapon. 
| thought he forced the staff of colors upon the 
wounded stump, and seized the sword of a fallen 
enemy in his left hand. 

He was not quick enough, however. An 
immense Afghan, seeing his defenceless condition, 
| had leaped upon him and lifted his terrible knife 
for the fatal blow, when Pat’s teeth 
decisively upon the calf of the Asiatic’s leg. 





that he missed his aim, and the swinging blade fell 
only upon Jem’s uplifted arm, not upon his head. 
Jem rose slowly and with difficulty, while the 
enraged Afghan turned upon his smaller enemy, 
who hung upon his flesh with the double devotion 
of a pug to his master and a bulldog to his prey, 
and bent to deal the dog a mortal blow. 

With speechless agony, Pat gave one quick 
glance at his master, and then began the death 
struggle; for, without thought of loosening his 
hold to save his life, Pat meant to sell it dearly. 

He twisted and turned his lithe body, and the 
knife inflicted but a flesh wound. The unequal 
conflict could have had but one issue had not a 
flying bullet lodged in the heart of the Afghan, 
who fell, dragging Pat down with him and crushing 
his paw by the fall. 

All this passed in a moment. Jem, with a sick 
heart, turned from his preserver and burried on. 

Why not? He would have turned and left his 
brother at the stern callof duty. What Scotchman 
would not? He felt his strength ebbing fast, the 
moment of his own fall was drawing near, and the 
flag must not lie upon the ground. The poor 
fellow staggered on with the desperate effort of a 
dying man, and reached his Colonel’s side before 
darkness fell upon his eyes. 

He thought Pat dead, and had time to regret his 





and was fully well, and probably had forgotten his | received 


his bayonet well advanced in his right, was struck | 


Quick as | 


435 


poor friend during the night of suffering which 
succeeded the battle. But at dawn Pat had 
crawled in to his bedside; and, unable to reach the 
hands he longed to caress, had lain down upon 
Jem’s garments, and given vent to his affectionate 
heart in moans and tears 

How the dog had wrenched himeelf free, and 
made his painful way upon three legs, and how he 
had found his master, tell. Jem 
wound up the tale of his devotion by reiteration of 
the statement that it was Pat who had saved the 
flag; and, said the brave fellow, “It is himself 
shall share the V. C. you are all talking about, if I 
ever get back to England to hold it. For four and 
twenty hours he shall wear it through Edinburgh 
streets, in the ring of his collar there.” 

And in fact so he did. There are plenty of 
witnesses who saw this strange sight. 

KATE V. THOMPSON, 


no one could 


<-o- 


“He must have been trampled to death, the poor, | 


For the Companion. 


SEAWEED HARVEST IN 
FRANCE. 


The seaweed harvest along the northern coast of 
| France is an important occasion to the agricultur 
ists of that region. This 
precious fertilizer is pro 
tected rigidly by the govern 
ment, and any one who is 
found guilty of gathering any 
of it before the legal permis 
to harvest it has gone 
forth, is liable to be severely 
fined. 

The harvest lasts but 
week, and is always 
claimed by the town-crier in 
the public squares and in 
front of the churches after 
the celebration of High Mass 
on the Sunday preceding the 
highest Spring tide of the 
year, which generally occurs 
in March. 

Early on the morning of the 
appointed day the whole pop 
ulace, from the peasant pos 
sessor of half an acre, with 
no other help than that of his 
own family, to the wealthy 
farmer heading his large 
band of hired help, turn out 
armed with short, 
sickles. 

As soon as 


sion 


one 
pro 


sharp 


the 
water permits, all 
gently to work. 
rock and ledge is shaven of 
its brown, slimy fleece and 
left as bare as the back of a 
shorn sheep. 


receding 
fall dili- 
Soon every 


Then preparations are nade 
for an attack on the reefs, so 
numerous along the southern 
coast of the English Channel. 
Everything that will float is 
pressed into service. Huge 
rafts, roughly put together, 
constructed, and next 
morning, with the current of 


are 


Be | the ebbing tide in their favor, are towed by the 


people in the boats eight or ten miles out from 

the coast. 

Low water leaves them stranded on the reefs and 
j all hands make the best of their time, laughing 
and singing as they work, for the seaweed harvest 
|} is always hailed with joy by all classes of the 
| peasantry, particularly by the young people, who 
get almost as much fun as labor out of the expe 
ditions to the reefs. 

Yet the work is hard and extremely trying, even 
to the most robust constitution. The worker kneels 
on the dripping weed, grasps a handful in the left 
hand and, with the sickle in the right, cuts it off 
close to the rock and places it ina bag, 
as one has cut as much as he can carry, the sack is 
| taken on the back to the raft, upon which it is 

by men with pitchforks, stacked and 
| securely roped, 
| Ina little time all employed are wet to the skin. 
| But they pay no attention to their discomfort and 
work gaily on until the rising tide compels them 
to desist from the work of harvesting, and gently 
lifts the stranded rafts and boats on its shining 
surface. As soon as they are well afloat the start 
is made for the shore. 

Towing along the heavily loaded rafts is tedious 
work, and progress is slow. The wet harvesters 
are soon chilled to the bone by the keen east wind 
which always prevails in this latitude during the 


As soon 





closed | month of March. 


The morning ebb tide leaves the rafts and their 


The sudden, sharp pain so unnerved the man | spoils of seaweed high and dry on the smooth, 


white beach. 

They are instantly surrounded by a crowd of 
| noisy, eager people and all descriptions of 
vehicles,—wheelbarrows with a woman between 
the handles and a boy harnessed by a rope in 
front; dilapidated donkey-carts drawn by decrepit 
old donkeys; or heavy two-wheeled wagons drawn 
by four, or often six, of the sleek dapple-gray 
horses of the country, harnessed in a long line one 
before the other. 

All work together, hauling the weed to the flelds 
already prepared to receive it and the spring crop 
of barley or potatoes. That it may be successfully 
used as a fertilizer, the seaweed must be got into 
the ground as soon as possible after it leaves its 
native element. 

So much hardship is undergone during the sea 
weed harvest that its close is always marked by 
a large increase in the cases of pneumonia and 
severe bronchial disorders, which often terminate 
fatally. 

However, these facts never affect the popularity 
of the occasion. Every succeeding year the 
proclamation of the “Goémonrie” is welcomed 
with equal enthusiasm and the passenger lists of 
the crazy old boats are just as well filled as if 
there was nothing but pleasure in store for their 
merry crews. L. C. BRADFORD. 
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PENCILS. 


“LEAD” 
What kind of wood is used for pencils? Why? 
How is the wood rounded and grooved? 
Where and how is the graphite obtained? 
How Is it made into sticks? 
How placed and fastened in the wood? 
What makes the pencil hard or soft? 
How are red, blue or other colored pencils made ? 








For the Companion. 


VESPER HYMN. 


Draw near, draw near and praise Him, 
This King all kings above! 

Thy love alone repays Him, 
Whose dearest name is Love. 

Draw near, draw near and bless Him, 
If life be glad and free. 

With grateful heart confess Him, 
Who gave that life to thee. 


Draw near, draw near unto Him, 
If sorrow bow thee down, 
None, sorrowing, vainly sue Him,— 
He hath worn Sorrow’s crown. 
Draw near, draw near with weeping, 
O bruised and mourning heart ! 
Commend thee to His keeping, 
hose wandering child thou art. 


Draw near, draw near — 1a 
If stained with guilt and sin, 
He, pitying and restoring, 
Shall heal thy wounds within ; 
Draw near, draw near His altar, 
Though faith itself be fled ; - 
Deem’st thou His love can falter, 
Though thine be cold and dead ? 


Brother, or friend, or stranger, 
O child of God !—draw near ; 
Whate’er thy need, thy danger, 
Behold a refuge here! 
Draw near, kneel low before Him, 
Lift, lift thy heart above, 
And reverently adore Him,— 
Thy God, whose name is Love! 


GRACE ELLERY CHANNING. 


—. 
> 





For the Companion. 
SENSIBLE PRAYERS. 


Frederick W. Robertson, one of England’s 
most distinguished and most beloved clergymen, 
tells this story of his boyhood. He had been 
taught to pray on all occasions, which he con- 
scientiously did. One day, at school, he was 
taken up with nine other boys to be unjustly 
flogged. 

‘‘What shall I do?” he said to himself. “I 
don’t deserve this; but I cannot escape the dis- 
grace. Perhaps God will help me out of it.’’ 

Then he began to pray that he might escape the 
shame. What was his bewilderment when his 
turn came to be whipped, to hear the teacher say : 

“Robertson, I excuse you. I have particular 
reasons for it.” 

Robertson says: “That incident settled my 
mind for a long time; only it did not do me any 
good, for prayer became a charm. I fancied 
myself the favorite of the Invisible. I felt that I 
carried about a talisman unknown to others, 
which would save me from all harm. It did not 
make me any better.” 

There are thousands of young people at this 
time undergoing what is called the “Christian 
experience.” In the freshness of untainted 
imaginations and unjaded ambitions, they are 
giving themselves to the service of the great 
spiritual Master. Such questions as that involved 
in this anecdote interest them deeply. 

We have all been taught to pray, and in the 
main we try to doit. Prayer is as real a power 
as electricity or steam. Now, the question is: 
What kind of a power is it? And how should 
we use it? 

Many of us, like the boy Robertson, use prayer 
indiscreetly. Weare apt unconsciously to think 
it a charm, and trust to it superstitiously. Many 
of us, on the other hand, do not pray enough, 
and consider prayer a failure. 

But a crisis in life comes. 
disgrace threatens. We try to pray out of it. A 
dear one sickens. We try to pray him well. 
The disgrace strikes. The dear one dies. To 
our horror and astonishment our prayers are 
unanswered. What is the matter? On whom is 
the failure to be laid? We have prayed and 
done our part. Shall we then distrust God, and 
think that the religious life and intimate relations 
with God are unreal ? 

There is a better way than that. Above all 
things we must pray sensibly. A man cannot be 
unreasonable in religion any more than in 
business, and expect success. There are two 
ways of looking at this question. There are 
certain things which it is evident we ought to 
have. There are certain other things which we 
do not know whether we ought to have or not. 

We know that we ought to have purity, 
veracity, honor, trust, unselfishness, and faith in 
God. There is no dispute in heaven or on earth 
about these things. 

We do not know whether we ougnt to be warm 
or cold, hungry or fed, sick or well, rich or 
poor, happy or miserable. God does. In these 
doubtful matters we can only suggest, and not 
dictate to the Almighty. To Him belongs the 
decision. Our business is to pray, even if we do 
not get what we want. His part is to answer in 
the way His love and wisdom dictate. 

But as concerns the things that we know we 
ought to have, because we are sure that they 
must be what He wishes us to have, our duty is 


An unknown 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








to pray, and not only expect to get, but seek to 
get, what we ask for. 

Some such simple explanation as this of a 
very old and very perplexing question may keep 
young Christians from misunderstanding God, 
and from despairing of His tenderness and of 
His help. 


2 
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HEROISM REWARDED. 





The scenes which attended the suppression of 
the Parisian Commune in 1871 were comparable in 
their horror to the bloody episodes of the French 
Revolution, in the last decade of the last century. 
| Hundreds of men and boys who, scarce knowing 
| what they did, or in the general confusion, to what 
force or agency their allegiance was really due, 
had joined the lately triumphant Commune, were 
led out upon the plain of Satory, ruthlessly shot 
down by files of the soldiers of the new Republic, 
and buried in a common trench. This terrible 
| period, however, was not without its humane 
| incidents. One of these is related in a book which 
| has lately appeared in Paris, “The Journal of a 
| Conquered One,” by M. Pierre de Lano. 


The order had been issued by the new Republican 
| authorities that Communist insurgents who were 
| taken with arms in their hands should be put to 
' death a The order was being relent- 
| lessly executed when, in the garden of the Elysée 
palace, a detachment of Republican troops came 
upon a small band of armed insurgents. Among 
them was a boy of fifteen years, still in short 
trousers. 

The band was conducted to a larger party of 
Communists destined for execution. On the way, 
the fifteen-year-old broke out from among his 
companions, and placed himself in front of the 
colonel who commanded the escort. Making the 
military salute with a good deal of grace, he said: 

“Mister, you’re going to shoot me, I suppose?” 

“Certainly, my lad,” said the colonel. “Taken 
with arms in your hands, it’s all up with you. That 
is the order.” 

“All right!” said the boy, “but see here: I live in 
Miremesnil Street, where my mother is concierge 
in a house. She’ll wait for me if I don’t come 
home, and she’ll worry a great deal. I just want 
to go home and quiet her a bit, you know. And 
then again, I’ve got my watch here; I'd like to give 
it to mother, so she’ll have as much as that, any- 
way. Come, colonel, let me run home a little while. 
_ you my word of honor I’ll come back to be 
shot!” 

The colonel was struck with astonishment at the 
p> Ay demand. It also began to amuse him a good 
deal. 

“You give me your word of honor, eh, that you’ll 
return in time to be executed ?” 

= word of honor, mister!” 

“Well, well,” said the colonel, “this young scamp 
has wit as well as assurance. A rather young rebel 
to shoot, too! Well, his assurance has saved him. 
Go home, ayy oa 

The youth bowed and scampered off. “The last 
we shall see of him,” said the colonel. 

Half an hour posees by; the colonel, who was 
now indoors in his headquarters, had forgotten, in 
the press of his terrible business, all about the boy, 
whom he regarded as aertes been definitely set 
free. But all at once the door opened, and the 
boy-Communist popped in. 





“Here I am, mister!” he exclaimed. “I saw 
mamma, told her, gave her the watch, and kissed 
her. Now I’m ready!” 


Then the colonel did what perhaps none but a 
rough soldier would have done. e rose, came 
over to the boy, seized him by both ears, led him 
0 to the door, and kicked him out of it, exclaim- 
ng: 
“Get out, you young brigand! 
mother, just as quick as you can! 

With a red face the officer returned to his chair, 
muttering to his companions, as he waved his hand 
toward a party of the condemned insurgents: 

é ae have their heroes, then—those scoun- 
rels 


Get back to your 
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WAGNER’S BOYHOOD. 


In great musicians, as in great poets, the gift of 
genius usually manifests itself at an early age. 
Mozart and Keats are only brilliant examples of 
what may be called a general law. Itis the more 
interesting, therefore, to note a case like that of 
Wagner. His step-father, Ludwig Geyer, who 
died when the boy was seven years old, was very 
fond of him, and on the evening before his death, 
we are told, asked the little fellow to play on the 
piano two operatic airs which he had been taught. 
Richard played them not so very badly, and the 
sick man said in a feeble voice to his wife, “Do 
you think he might have a taste for music?” 


The next morning the mother talked to the 
children about their dead father’s affection, and 
said to Richard, ‘He would have liked to make 
something of you.” The boy never forgot the 
words. 

At that time, however, no one would have 
dreamed of making him a professional musician. 
When he was nine years old his mother devoted 
him to a classical education. He is described as a 
headstrong, “fantastic” child, who would fly into 
a passion at nothing, but who, nevertheless, gave 
himself up to an enthusiastic study of Greek, and 
soon became his master’s favorite pupil. 

He took lessons upon the piano, almost of 
course, but had little taste for the instrument, and 
found the technic of it a bore. His teacher after 
a while dismissed him as incorrigible. 

For all that, the boy even then had dreams of 
being a composer, and a few years later, at his 
own request, he was put under an instructor. in 
harmony. 

The poor man had a hard time with his eager but 
headstrong pupil, and before long he, too, was 
constrained to give him up in despair, saying, like 
the professor of the piano, “Nothing can ever be 
made of the boy.” 

And yet the boy was to become, if present 
judgments are to be trusted, one of the few great 
musicians of the world. 


+ 
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SILENCE OF MISERY. 


Montague Williams, the kind-hearted police 
magistrate who has proved a friend to so many of 
the friendless, declares that one of the worst 
features of poverty is the “awful silence” it 
entails within the home circle. 


He describes a cheerless room in London where 
aman and his wife were working “for dear life” 
at their respective occupations, while the youngest 
of the six children dozed away the minutes in a 
corner, and the older ones were silently “helping 
father.” The woman was making button-holes in 
a heap of waistcoats, and the husband bent over a 
bench, stitching uppers to boots. 

No one spoke, no one looked up even for a 
glance from the window, and after standing some 
time in silence the visitor ventured to address 
some cheerful commonplace to the man. The 
latter, however, neither spoke nor moved an 


to be deaf and dumb, turned an inquiring look on 
the wife. 

“What is the matter?” he asked. 

“Oh,” said she, “he’s = no time to talk. Every 
minute is precious to him. All that lot of uppers 
has got to be finished by ten to-night, and took 
back, and then he’ll bring me and the little uns a 
bite of food. If he wastes even five minutes to 
jaw, maybe he’) be too late to deliver the work, 
and we'll have nothing to eat afore to-morrow, 
unless I take half 0’ my work back.” 

She spoke uncomplainingly, as if such a state of 
things were quite to be expected. When her own 
sewing was hurriedly finished she drew a quick 
breath of relief, wrapped the waistcoats in a 
ragged bit of paper, slipped an old shawl over her 
head and hastened out, still in silence, to carry 
home her work. 

Did the wretched family ever have time to 
speak? It almost seemed as if dead silence were 
there the rule of life. 


~~ 
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For the Companion. 


A COUNTRY BOY IN TOWN. 


Come, be your happy self, you little rogue: 
You cannot hide your honest country birth, 


Nor seem a city gamin for a 4 
The hard stone pavement is not yielding sod, 
And your unce shuffling gait tells tales 


Of rambles over ture fields. That coat 
Shows less of tailor’s art than mother’s care— 
Stout homespun liberally cut, with room 
For healthy wth, and hard-sewn, knotted seams 
That would defy the hottest, heaviest goose 
To tame them to yourform. Those sun-burned cheeks, 
Those sturdy arms, those ever-wondering eyes, 
And stoutest, strangest, rarest proof of all, 
Those rough-cut locks, that wake a dream of shears, 
Of tears, rebellion and protesting howls, 
Proclaim you rustic every inch. 
That wide, full window of dyspeptic sweets I know 
Has won your heart. Come, turn your pockets out, 
And with long-hoarded pennies buy a feast 
To dream and talk of till you come again. 
Heed neither smiles nor jeers, but munch at ease 
And many a wealthy, careworn, busy slave 
Will envy you your simple, full delight. 

P. McARTHUR. 


* 
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PAID HIS WAY. 


In Putnam’s “History of Middle Tennessee” a 
story is related of Joseph Bishop, who many years 
ago had a ferry near Hartsville. He often took 
passengers across the river only to find that they 
had no money, or nothing but some large pieces 
which he could not change. He grew tired of such 
unprofitable labor, and resorted to various expedi- 
ents to save himself from it. One day, as he used 
to tell the story, he saw a gentleman approaching 
the ferry whistling a lively tune. As he got nearer 
he unpuckered his mouth and put on a serious and 
honest expression. 


“Mr. Ferryman,” he said, “I wish to cross the 
river, but really I must tell you that I have no 
money to pay my fare.” 

| thought him honest, but as it might be that he, 
like others, wished to save his twelve and a half 
cents, I asked, **Can you ae 

He replied, “I can sing a little.” : 

1 said, “I am very fond of singing, and if you 
will sing all the way across the river, I will ferry 
you over for nothing.” 
fe een said he. 

He began to sing, I began to shove off and row 
leisurely. He got through the first song, and his 
voice ceased. The oars fell from my hands. 

“I just stopped to get breath,” said he. 

“IT just stopped to spit on my hands,” said I. 

He raised the tune again, I raised my oars. When 





the second song was done, my labor with the oars 


ended. 

I could not work without music. He saw how it 
was and began again, and so did [. At the end of 
a third song he seemed really to “give out,” and 
stopped. y arms and oars rested. 

“I’m tired,” said he. 

“Then let’s rest awhile,” said I. 

The boat was floating down the stream. He 
began the fourth time to sing, and my labors at the 
oars were renewed; and so we continued. When 
he sang I pulled. When his music gave out, or 
grew faint, so did my energies. 

He harped away —_— and reels until the 
boat touched the shore. Then he jumped to land, 
exclaiming: 

“That ferriage cost me much breath!” 

“It was the longest voyage I ever made across 
the Cumberland,” said I. 

“Pll bring the money with me next time,” said 


e. 
“Do,” said I, “or a new set of tunes.” 
And we parted in good humor. 


~ 
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HIDDEN TREASURE. 


In an article entitled ‘Home Seenes at the Fall 
of the Confederacy,” in the Atlantic Monthly, Mr. 
David Dodge describes the attempts of the people 
to hide their silverware, jewelry, and other 
valuables, when Sherman’s army was known to be 
approaching. A near neighbor of Mr. Dodge had 
several fine gold watches, one of them, at least, a 
valued family heirloom. Where should he hide 
them? Numberless places were thought of, and in 
turn abandoned, till at last it was determined to 
bury them under the bed of a brook. The current 
was dammed, a hole excavated in the dry channel, 
and the watches, wrapped in flaynel and packed 
in air-tight jars, were put where no one was likely 
ever to look for them. 


The dam was removed, and the water resumed 
its course. But when the watches were dug up, 
after the declaration of peace, they were rusted 
beyond repair. 
nother gentleman entrusted a watch and some 
diamonds to a hollow tree. A few days afterward 
he went by the spot and was startled to find that 
the tree had not only been felled, but actually 
splitopen. He had given up his property for lost, 
when he happened to spy it buried among the 
leaves, where it had dropped as the trunk was 
rent asunder. Fortunately the sable ’possum- 
hunter had been too eager after his quarry to 
notice anything else. 
The greater part of such hiding was performed 
after dark. ‘More than one family,” says the 
writer, “after a night’s work done, as was thought, 
in the profoundest secrecy, would be panic-stricken 
when a pickaninny let slip a word to show that 
everything was known to the negroes. Perhaps 
when a hoe or spade was missed and inquired 
after, some sable youngster would be ready to 
‘’elar’ ’fo’ God, I aint sot eyes on hit sence dat 
night mistis had it out in de back er de gyarden.’” 
“These things seem a great deal funnier now 
than they did then,” says Mr. Dodge. x 
One worthy but somewhat miserly old man 
buried his silver hoardings of many years— 
perhaps a hundred dollars—beside a rock-pile in 
an adjacent cornfield. When, all danger being 
past, he sought to unearth it, he found that the 
number of rock-piles in that cornfield had multi- 
plied amazingly, and all grown strangely alike. 
Night after night he dug, prodded and thumped 
among stones and briers. Then he took into 





confidence an old crony of his, and with his help 








eyelash. The remark was repeated, but still there 
was no answer, Mr. Williams, believing the man 


the digging, prodding and thumping were all done 


one neighbor after another was called into council, 
till the matter had become a very open secret 
indeed. But the money never was found, and 
finally, ‘‘as hard to find as Uncle Billy’s silver” 
passed into a proverb. 

“Uncle Billy never gave up,” says Mr. Dodge, 
“and not till the other day was the matter finally 
ended; and then, alas! in that summary manner in 
which most of our little affairs are settled. Fora 
long while I lost sight of the old man, but then, 
happening to drive that way, I metin the roada 
straggling line of vehicles. It was a_ funeral 
procession. Death had at last disposed of the 
matter for Uncle Billy.” 


* 
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NOTHING MORE. 


“There’s some good p’ints about travellin’, o’ 
course, but there’s some set-backs, too. Take it by 
an’ large, 1 dunno but it’s full as well t’ stick right 
t’ home, where ye was set b’ the hand o’ Providence, 
as t’ go careerin’ over th’ face o’ th’ earth.” Mr. 
Jabez Flynn was sitting on the side porch, survey 
ing the beautiful hills that surrounded his farm. 
His face wore a gloomy expression, which was 
unusual, for Jabez was a cheerful man. 


“What in Tunkett is the matter with you, now, I 
sh’d admire t’? know, Jabez Flynn?” snapped his 
wife, who was vigorously rattling the supper 
dishes in the dry-sink by the kitchen window close 
to her husband’s drooping figure, and whose quick 
ears had caught his speech. 

“Haven’t you fussed an’ squirmed for years,” 
she continued, in an injured tone, “b’cause you 
couldn’t seem t’ get round t’ goin’ off vis’tin’? An’ 
here you've been gone upward 0’ five days, up t’ 
Ezry’s, an’ you’ve jest been all sagged down, 
appearently, ever sence you come back! What 
alts ou?” 

“There don’t anythin’ ail me, Sabriny,” returned 
Mr. Flynn, facing about. ‘It’s only jest this. I’ve 
allus viewed it that we lived right ’mongst th’ 
mountings. I’ve allus cale’lated we did, an’ have 
spoke of it so.” 

“Well,” said Mrs. Flynn, as he came to a pause, 
“an’ what is it you’ve found out diff’rent?” 

“Why, Sabriny,” said Mr. Flynn, lowering his 
voice, as if his nearest neighbor was close at hand, 
instead of half-a-mile away, “why, a. these 
aint mountings, round here, at all! Ezry, he lives 
right in th’ heart o’ th’ White Mounting kentry, an’ 
I’ve seen ’em—them mountings—r’arin’ up in front 
o’ me, day in an’ out, whilst I’ve ben there vis’tin’ 
with him!” 

“Well, what of it?” inquired his wife. 

“Why, Sabriny,” said Mr. Flynn, in a still lower 
tone, “these that we’ve allus called an’ cale’lated 
was mountings, aint anythin’ more th’n jest fa’r- 
sized hummockses. They’re pooty, an’ sightly; 
but that’s all they be—jest mod’rate, fa’r-sized 
hummockses. 

“I didn’t let on to Ezry,” said Mr. Flynn, as he 
rose and proceeded slowly to the barn, “but I felt 
*s if 1 sh’d hev t’ reg’late my idees all over again 
when I come home. That’s everything ye can 
rightly call ’em —jest fa’r - sized, sightly hum- 
mockses!”’ 





_— 
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SPEEDING A BORE. 


Patent medicine is for the most part worthless 
stuff. Now and then, however, a bottle of it may 
be of real service in the hands of some man who 
knows how to use it. 


In 1864 President Lincoln was greatly bothered 
by the well-meant but ill-advised efforts of certain 
good Northern men to bring about a termination 
ofthe war. Anold gentleman from Massachusetts, 
very bland and entirely bald, was especially 
persistent and troublesome. 

Again and again he appeared before the 
President, and was got rid of by one and another 
ingenious expedient. One day, when this angel of 
mercy had been boring Mr. Lincoln for half an 
hour, to the interruption of important business, 
the President suddenly rose, went to a closet, and 
took out of it a large bottle. 

“Did you ever try this remedy for baldness?” 
he oabeh. holding up the bottle before his aston- 
ished visitor. 

No; the man was obliged to confess that he never 
had tried it. 

Mr. Lincoln called a servant, had the bottle 
= up, and handed it to the bald philanthro- 

st. 

* “There,” said he, “go and rub some of that on 
your head. Persevere. They yd it will make the 
hair grow. Come back in about three months and 
report.” 

And almost before he knew it, the good man 
= outside of the door with the package under 

8 arm. 
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EARTHQUAKES. 


Within about two hours and thirty-eight minutes 
after the occurrence of the severe earthquake 
which shook California on February 23d last, an 
earthquake was felt at Arequipa in Peru, and 
Professor W. H. Pickering, the American astrono- 
mer who is now in Peru, suggests that the shock 
experienced there may have travelled all the way 
from California. 


The origin of the disturbance seems to have been 
near San Diego. The distance from San Diego to 
Arequipa is over forty-five hundred miles. The 
shock must accordingly have travelled through the 
earth at the rate of more than seventeen hundred 
miles an hour. 

It seems at first — improbable that an earth- 

quake should extend so far, but equally extraordi- 
nary instances are on record. The great earthquake 
of 1868 was felt all the way from Tierra del Fuego 
to California, and the waves of disturbance sent 
widening outward by the earthquakes of Lisbon 
and of Charleston were perceived by the shaking 
of the earth twelve hundred miles from the focus 
of the shocks. 
The great mountain ranges which extend along 
the Pacific side of the continent from Alaska to 
Chile, and which contain many volcanoes and 
earthquake centres, suggest a ready line of com- 
munication for such disturbances of the rocky shell 
of our planet. 





—— 
FAITHFUL OVER A FEW THINGS. 


Every student of history remembers Captain 
Perry’s despatch after the Battle of Lake Erie, a 
sentence terse and yet glowing, ‘“‘We have met the 
enemy, and they are ours.” 


Every one remembers the great and significant 
result of the fight, but few, perhaps, have heard of 
one humble worker who served his country just as 
truly there as if he had been on deck amid shot 
and shell, earning glory as well as the reward of a 
good conscience. 

Just as the ships were going into action the mate 
of the Lawrence said to Wileon Mays, who was ill 
and unfit for service: 

“Go below, Mays; you are too weak to be here.” 
“I can do something, sir,” was the stout reply. 
“What can you do?” 

“I can sound the pump, sir, and*let a strong man 
go to the guns.” 

Then he sat down by the pump, and thus released 
for active service a man who had more muscle; 
and when the fight was over, there he was found, 





over again, 


Still the silver was not found, and 


with a bullet through the heart. 
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Great big trunk packed to the brims; 





Worn-out shoes; hats without rims; 
Face brown with sun and weather; 
Clothes grown small—scarce 
hook together; 
Journeys home ’mid lots of 


And if Aunt Jem Cooley ever in her life felt like 
scolding, she did that minute. 

But she didn’t scold. She laughed instead, 
until the tears came. And grandma laughed. 
But Mimi began tocry. ‘‘I—I wanted to help,” 
said she. ‘I thought I was, Aunt Jem.” 

Aunt Jem patted the brown head lovingly at 
that. 

«Well, so you were, I guess, after a fashion,” 
said she. ‘I did almost wish I'd painted it pearl 
color instead of yellow, and now I can.” 

And so Aunt Jem painted the pantry floor 
instead of scrubbing it next day. A. C. & 
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Frank is a sturdy, manly little fellow. One | 
evening in going to a neighbor’s house, he passed | 
a boy much smaller than himself, who gave | 


Frank a blow on his nose. Frank came home! 
crying lustily, and being reproved for his babyish 
conduct, replied: ‘‘Grandma, you know you said 
the other day when a person grew old they got 
weak, and I am a whole year older than Jerome, 
’cause he’s six and I’m seven, so of'course he’s 


| stronger’n me.” 


Mamma lay on the lounge with her face toward 
the ceiling, when Jamie, who lay beside her, 
asked her to “look.’”” Mamma turned her eyes 
and looked at him without moving her head. 
‘“‘No, no, mamma!”’ burst out the little fellow. 
“I want you to look at me with your nose!” 

“MAMMA Says, if papa keeps on making money 
so fast,’’ said Bessie, ‘‘ that we shall be milliners 
pretty soon!” 





Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, etc. 


1. 
SEPTEMBER PI. 


Het drenlogdo si loylew, 

Teh nroc si nungrit nobrw, 

Eht srete ni pleap cradhsor 
Thiw rituf rae gibnedn ndwo. 
Iite signeant sutlbe sinegrf 
Rea lircung ni het nsu. 





fun; 
Thoughts of school that’s just 
begun; 
Lots of lessons to remember 
Cooler days—and that’s Sep- 
tember. 
JuLIE M. LIPPMANN. 


* 
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For the Companion. 
HOW MIMI HELPED. 


«I suppose I ought to go," 
said Aunt Jem. ‘I haven’t 
been for three weeks. But 
there’s the pantry floor to be 
scrubbed and —”’ 

Grandina laughed, the soft, 
silvery laugh that Mimi loved 
to hear. 

“The pantry floor was 
fresh-painted only a week 
ago,”’ said she, ‘‘so I guess 
it can’t be over ’n’ above 
dirty. You'd better go, 
daughter. Mimi and I will 
keep house.” 

“And I'll scrub the pantry 
floor,” said Mimi, eagerly. 
“Can’t I, Aunt Jem ?”’ 

“Why, you couldn’t!" 
laughed Aunt Jem. 

But Mimi was sure she 
could. ‘*’Cause I’ve seen you — 
lots of times ‘fore ‘twas (yi 
painted, with soap and 
water,”’ said she, so earnestly 
that Aunt Jem laughed 
again. 

“Well, then I can go to 
the sewing circle as well as 
not,” she said, though she 
hadn’t the least idea that vt 


Mimi would really think of ee Si 


such a thing as scrubbing 
the pantry floor. 
But she did think of it; s 


and when Aunt Jem had oe 
gone to the ‘circle,’ and Bw 
grandma had started on the ( 


journey to the Land of Nod, 
which she took in her big 
chair every afternoon, Mimi 
got out the floor-pail and 
mop and scrubbing - brush 
and soap, and set to work. 
There was plenty of warm 
water in the tank on the 
kitchen range. 

“And that’s a good thing,”’ 
said Mimi to herself, «cause 
this floor’s orfle dirty, if 
grandma did think ’twasn’t. 
I'll have to put on lots of 
soap.” 

So she did; and she had 
to get clean water very often, 
too. That was the way 
Aunt Jem always did when 
floors were dirty. 

It took a long time, Mimi 
found, though the pantry 
was not large. It was pretty 
hard work, besides; her poor 
little knees were red and sore 
long before she was through. 
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trem Row hard it 1s to wait 
NP, For the tings that riper late! 


an oF here trey la 
a © On he tapped /« catch te sound; 


Wut at last papa has brought 
ae One that’s oa as it ought. 


roclams it wit a shout 


lices big as half a moon 
hange lo crescent very soon, 


ile the lad with Keer delight 










Ni tuysd spdo het wimekled 
Sti dhenin ksli sha psnu. 

Yb lal hstee yolelv senkot 
Reeebmpts sdya rae reeh, 
Hiwti erusmms setb foreeawht 
Nad suuamtn thse fo herce. 


2 
SEPARATED WORDS. 


Separate the name of places 
where records are kept, and 
leave part of the circumfer- 
ence of a circle, and boxes 
for bees to live in. 

Separate one of the chief 
characters in Shakespeare's 
“Midsummer Night’s Dream” 
and leave two pronouns. 

Separate an inalienable es- 
tate, and leave death, and 
chief. 

Separate a plant with blue, 
bell-shaped flowers, and leave 
a small, timid animal and a 
sounding vessel of metal. 

Separate a start for a hunt 





the Sog-days hot aslow, 


watched his melon row 


so big & round, 


than one he plugged lo laste, 


green it wert to waste. 





crimson core peeps oof. 


his appetite. 








and leave to fling, and distant 
from. 

Separate a moral philoso- 
pher, and leave a valuable 
South American wood, and 
a catalogue. 

Separate a city of the 
Netherlands, and leave a pas 
ture and a cave. 

Seprrate debated, and leave 
the noise of a certain animal, 
and to spread new hay. 


After division, the last let- 
ters of the first words will 
spell the name of a noted 
Indian, who was captured on 
Sept. 1, 1879; the first letters 
of the second words will spell 
the name of a traveller, who 
was born on Sept. 14, 1769. 

The words are not of the 
same length nor always divi- 
ded according to syllables. 


R. U. SURE. 


3. 
ENIGMA. 


If a man should 1, 2, 3, 4, 
5, 6, 7 his 2, 3, 4, 5,6, 7 he 
would be no 3, 4, 5, 6,7 than a 
villain. 


4. 
BEHEADINGS. 

Example—Drear-vear-ear. 

1. A poignant grief, a pun- 
gent pain, 

2. A market where there's 
loss and gain, 

8. Achievement of a master 
brain. 











" 
HAG \, { 





1. An upward slope [’d fain 
express, 

2. The subtiest charm that 
flowers possess, 

3. A siigle coin, nor more 
nor les. 


 -_ 
ANAGRAMS. 


A writer with four books. 
Mrs. L. Gander. 


1. Nine Clean Shads. 

2. Madam Cone, Pole Co., N.Y. 
3. Hope Replete. 

4. The Red Sire. 


6. 
ENIGMA. 


My 1, 2, 3,.4 18 a mold. 

My 4, 5, 6 is a color. 

My 6, 7, 8 is worn on the 
hair. 


If a fisherman should 1, 2, 3, 
4, 5, 6,7, 8 he would expect to 
catch something. 


Ifa young girl should play 
with a 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8 we 
should expect to see her 
dance. 











But she worked away bravely 








Conundrums. 





until the last board was 
Soaped and scrubbed, and 
she heard grandma calling. 

Mimi didn’t tell grandma what she had done. 

“T'll s’prise her, when auntie gets home,’’ she 
thought; and when at last she saw Aunt Jem 
coming up the lane, she flew to meet her as 
though her little bare feet had wings. 

“O auntie! O Aunt Jem!” she cried, “I did 
Scrub the pantry floor the cleanest you ever saw.” 

Aunt Jem smiled. A little slop more or less 
wouldn’t make much difference, she thought; 
because the floor would have to be scrubbed next 
ay any way. But she wouldn’t have said that out 
oud for the world. She took Mimi’s grimy little 
hand, and walked in through the kitchen to the 
pantry door. 

“Only see!’’ cried Mimi. 

Then Aunt Jem dropped Mimi’s hand and held 
up both her own. 
PP alive!” she said. “You've scrubbed 

ery atom o° paint off! Well, did I ever!" 





| For the Companion. 
THE HAPPIEST CHILD. 


It is pleasant to laugh and have “lots of fun,” 
To merrily frolic and play; 

But that child is truly the happiest one 

Who can add to all this a good deed done, 
When the night shuts out the day. 


* 
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For the Companion. 
WHAT CHARLIE HEARD. 
‘| wonder if grandpa is taking Clover’s calf 


away ?” 


was sure he was wide awake. He was very glad 
he was at grandpa’s, though he felt a little sur- 





prised because he couldn’t remember anything | 


about yesterday. He was glad he couldn’t, because 
he began to think it was nearly time to be going 
| home, and then school would begin. 

“Clover must be standing at the bars, trying to 
| get out and follow,” he thought, ‘she’s making 
| such a fuss. 
| perhaps grandpa’ll let me go, too. 

He opened his eyes to bound out of bed, and— 


” 


I’ll hurry and get dressed, and | 


| well, he didn’t because he couldn’t. He was on | 


the wrong side, and up close against the wall. 
| And he wasn't at grandpa’s either. He was in 
his own little room at home, and the fog-horn 


Why is an artist never with- 
outa bed? He always has a 


vallet. 
What English coin fs like the moon? A farthing 
(far thing). 
To what country should gluttons be sent? To 
Hungary. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Oliver Wendell Holmes. The Hasty Pudding 


Club. 
2. 
“Run if you like, but try to keep your breath; 
Work like a man, but don’t be worked to death ; 
And with new nations—let me change the rule— 
Don’t strike the iron till it’s slightly cool.” 

Key Words. 

1st line: Funeral, bruit, Turkey, tooth, pie, ruby, 


was blowing so that the boats on the lake might | yoke. 


find their way into the harbor. 


| 


“The City of Detroit must have had a hard time | 


blew,”’ said papa at the breakfast table. 


ANNA M. PRATT. 


| «J dreamed she had lost her calf,’’ said Charlie. | 


2d line: Wreck, token, trinket, dabble, mood, 
wad, thou. 


8d line: Sadiron, Owen, tattle, helmet, wine, 


Charlie lay in bed with his eyes shut, but he | getting in this morning by the way the whistle — — 


ine: “Tendon, iris, ticker, thistle, grotto, ill, 
holly. 


3. Arnold, Uhland, Goodale, Ubland, Stevenson, 


| Thaxter.—August. 
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A GREAT FROZEN LAKE. 


On the road from Irkutsk to Kiachta, the frontier 
town of the Chinese Empire, is Lake Baikal. It is 
frozen for nine months in the year. Mr. J. M. 
Price, in “From the Arctic Ocean to the Yellow 
Sea,” says that its origin is undoubtedly volcanic. 
It contains twelve thousand square miles, and has 
an average depth of over five thousand feet. The 
cold is so terrible that when a hurricane stirs the 
waters the waves often freeze as waves, remaining 
in hummocks above the surface. At the time of 
the author’s crossing, however, the cold had caught 
the earth asleep, and the ice was perfectly smooth. 
He had thirty miles to drive on the solidified ice. 


Owing to the marvellous transparency of the 
water, the ice presented everywhere the —- 
ance of polished crystal, and although of un- 
doubtedly great thickness, was so colorless that it 
was like passing over space. It gave me quite an 
uncanny feeling at first to look over the side of the 
sledge down into the black abyss heneath. This 
feeling, however, gradually changed to one of 
fascination, till at last I found it difficult to with- 
draw my gaze from the awful depths, with nothing 
but this sheet of crystal between me and eternity. 

About half-way across 1 stopped to make a 
sketch and take some photographs. It was no 
easy matter, for the ice was so slippery that in 
spite of my felt snow-boots I could hardly stand. 

The lake was marvellously still, yet the silence 
was occasionally broken by curious sounds, as 
though big guns were being fired at some little 
distance. They were caused by the cracking of 
the ice here and there. I was told that in some 
parts of the lake there were huge fissures through 
which the water could be seen. For this reason it 
is always advisable to make the journey by day- 
light. 

We reached Moufshkaya, on the opposite shore, 
in four hours and a half after leaving Liestvenitz, 
the horses having done the whole distance of over 
thirty miles with only two stoppages of a few 
minutes each. 

It was evidently an easy bit of work for them, as 
they seemed as fresh when we drew up in the post- 
yard as when they started in the morning. 


—— 
> 





UNFASHIONABLE. 


“Beauty is its own excuse for being,” said 
Emerson; and ladies, being the living exponents 
of beauty, believe that whatever they wear or 
carry should set off beauty’s charms. 

She: Of all things! Did you ever see such a 
dowdy? 

He: In what way? 

She: In what a. 
at her sunshade! The 
New York Weekly. 


Where are your eyes? Look 
sun can’t shine through it!— 








Burnett’s Coconine kills dandruff, allays irrita- 
tion and promotes the growth of the hair. (Adv. 


RIPPLE 


Fairy Tricycle— 


igYCLES. 


or ex 
Soot or 
hand power H 
Address © 
FAY MFG. CO., Elyria, Ohio. 


AGENTS WANTED ON SALARY 


or Commission, to handle the New 
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Patent Chemical Ink Erasing Pencil. 
$50 per week. Monroe 


ents makin 
Eraser Mfg.Co.,x lot ExCroses Wis 


D. NEEDHAM'S SONS, 
Inter-Ocean Building, 

Cor. Madison and Dearborn 

CHICAGO. 

RED CLOVER BLOSSOMS, 


And FLUID and SOLID EXTRACTS 
OF THE BLOSSO: 
BLOO) 















The SO 
PARTIAL DEAFNESS, Dicerx7 
guaranteed to help a larger cent, of cases than all 
similar devices combin: e same to the Ears as glasses 
are to the Eyes, Positively invisible. Worn months 
without removal. H. Y, WaLes. BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


wet ,SAVE $40.00 ON NEW $140.00 


i BICYCLES 
ty) 22 }) cashortime, 
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DO NOT BE DECEIVED 


with Pastes, Enamels, and Paints which stain the 
hands, injure the iron,and burn off. This Polish is 
Brilliant, Odorless, Durable, and the consumer pays 





CYCLES BUN EASY 


Perfection of cycle manufacture; no 
need now to ridespringless oo gg >= 
pend on tires alone for comfort. Sylph 

Frame destroys 
vibrav’n. Light,sim- 
= He. strong. Cata. 


Co. 
8 GSt., Peoria, Ill. AGTS. WANT 


PAINT ®o 


ROOFS 
DIXON’S SILICA GRAPHITE PAINT. 


WITH 
Water will run from it pure and clean. It covers double 
the surface of any other paint, and will last four or five 

















times longer. —— useful for any iron work. Send for 
circulars. Jos. DIxON CRUCIBLE Co., Jersey City, N. J. 
TAKE AN > 4 
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Best 4 292323 
Utensil SPao<aas 
{a the universe, - 








THE SHAWKNIT HALF-HOSE 
DESERVE THEIR REPUTATION. 


HEY 
FIT WELL, 
LOOK WELL, 
WEAR WELL, 
AND ARE 


SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS. 


wy Wrawnit thas 
“TRADE MARL 


for Toe. 
Descriptive Price-List to any Applicant. 
SHAW STOCKING CO., Lowell, Mass. 














We have treated more than 21,000 cases of Asthma, 


A Stay Cu re writes: 


Dear Doctor; I am happy to say that my health 
for the past year has been better than it has been 
for a number of years. I have been free from 
Asthma for most five years, and consider myself 
cured to stay cured. The constitutional change 
has been marvellous. I wish you success in your 
work of relieving a humanity. Yours truly, 

J. R. CHEESMAN, M. D. 
St. Louis, Mich., Feb. 9, 92. 








Five regular physicians (specialists 
in Asthma and Hay Fever) are enrolled 
in the Hayes Asthmatics’ Institute. 
While there is no sure cure for every 
| case of Asthma or Hay Fever, the worst 
| cases, if uncomplicated, can be cured to 
stay cured. Free examination at your 
home by mail. 


We want the name and address of every sufferer 
from Asthma or Hay Fever. 


P. HAROLD HAYES, M.D., 
716 Main Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Rambler Bicycles 
G. & J. 
Pneumatic 
Most Tire Leads 
Luxurious, Them All, 


CORMULLY & JEFFERY MFC. CO., 
2ai-2a9 N. Franklin St., 178 Columbus Ave., 
Chicago. joston. 
1325 14th St., N. W., Washington. 
1769-1771 Broadway, New York. 
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GEAVES A DELICATE AND LASTING ODOR. 

AN IDEAL COMPLEXION SOAP. 
If unable to procure this Wonderful Soap send 2% cents 

ps and receive a cake by return mail. 

JAS. S. & CO., Chicago. 

Wal tal. Shendon Bells Woits, (the popular Society 
Re ne seni 

b t PRE — ! ng us three wrappers 











IN THE OPEN 


10 miles or 1,000 miles from home—it matters not—Co- 
lumbias wear the world around—repairs so seldom one 


hi a 





forgets about them—Col are g 
nest cycling catalogue free at Columbia agencies, by 
mail for two 2-ct, stamps. Pope Mfg.Co., Boston, New 
York, Chicago. 

Wall Paper 


ALFRED PEATS 25:2 


will send you his guide, “HOW TO PAPER,” 
and 400 beautiful samples of fine 


WALL PAPER 


Good Paper, 8c. Gold Paper, 5c. FREE 


Handsome Gold Parlor Paper 10, , 
12% and 1§¢ per roll, all with wide borders and ceil- 
ings to match. Will refer you to 10,000 Well- 
Satisfied Customers. Agents’ sample books, $1. 
ALFRED PEATS, 136-138 W. Madison St., Chicago. 


~~, A NEW BOOK OF 
HOUSE 

DESIGNS 

Second Edition 


published Feb. 16, 
1892, 116 pages, 8 
xi. 





THE 
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“ARTISTIC DWELLINGS” 


Designs for Dwellings are shown, ranging in cost 
from 2650 to $10,000. Many cheap ones. More and better 
ideas on tasteful and’economical building can be obtained 
from this book than from anything yet published. Sent 
prepaid for $1. 

FRANK P. ALLEN, ARCHITECT. 


187 Old Houseman Bik.- GRAND RAPIDS, MICH, 
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BEST FARM FENCE, made of GALVAN- 
IZED STEEL WIRE. FENCES and GATES 
for all purposes. Write for free catalogue 
giving particulars and prices. Address 


THE SEDGWICK BROS, CO., RICHMOND, IND. 












PAT. DEC. 30, ‘90. 
OVER 70,000 SOLD. 
THE PARAGON PAT. FOLDING COIN PURSE. 
The most roomy and least bulky purse made. 

Ask pouy dealer for it, or I will send you sample at 
following prices, t-paid : Morocco, Calf. Seal. 
No. 5x holds $4.00 in diver cesses 3 $50 $.% 

_ —_—. 6.00 ** w  eeeees 40 is) 1.00 

ae 10.00 “ teh 0 90 1.25 

wah. 15.00 “ bi 65 1.25 1.75 

Patentee & Sole Man’f, James $. Topham, 1231 Penn. Ave., N. W., 
Please mention this paper. Washington, 


PAT. DEC. 30, ‘90. 
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For over FIFTY YEARS this old sovereign remedy for 
CATARRH and all its attendant maladies has been in 
CHAS. BOWEN, in 1835, and 

have appeared, and 
me out of existence, THE OLD MAR 
LL’s ONDEF sales increase each year. L 
RR AFFECTIONS, A COLD IN THE 
roseeas from it are QUICKLY 
, and it often REMOVES DEAFNESS. K: ? bottle 
well corked. Notice the fac-simile signature of CHAS. 
BOWEN on the label. RICE, 25 CENTS PER 
BOTTLE. All Druggists sell it. 


MADAME CRISWOLD’S | 
Patent Skirt Suppers 





RSETS 
and Skirt Sup- 
orters. Horse 
hoe Embroid- 
ered Coutille 
Corsets. 









For Circulars and Price List send to 
MADAME GRISWOLD, 














for no tin or glass package with every purchase. 









Reduce Your Coal Bills. 


URMAN 


HEATING APPARATUS. 


Modern Hot Water and Steam. 

SEND FoR 150-PaGE Book, FREE. 
HERENDEEN MFG. CO., Geneva, N. Y. 
Branch 19-31 Wendell St., Boston. 


7 Temple PL, Boston. 923 Broadway, N. Y. 











““Who aids quickly, aids double.”” The work is done in haif 
the time and twice as well if you use 


SAPOLIO. 


Try a cake in your next house-cleaning. 








FOR SUMMER COMPLAINTS — 
PERRY DAVIS’ PAIN-KILLER 
BEST MEDICINE IN THE WORLD, 








Complexion Powder 


Is a delicate and refined preparation that the 
most fastidious ladies do not hesitate to use. 

It is fragrant and refreshing and is never un- 
pleasantly noticeable. The test of time is per- 
haps most assuring, and Pozzoni’s Complexion 
Powder has steadily gained in popularity for 
thirty years. Try it. 

For Sale Everywhere. 





Agreeable soap for the hands 
is one that dissolves quickly, 
washes quickly, rinses quickly, 
and leaves the skin soft and 
comfortable. It is Pears’. 

Wholesome soap is one that 
attacks the dirt but not the liv- 
ing skin. It is Pears’. 

Economical soap is one that 
a touch of cleanses. And this 
is Pears’. 

All sorts of stores sell it, 
especially druggists ; all sorts of 
people use it. 


NERVOUS 
DEBILITY 


cured by the 
use of 


AYER’S | 
Sarsaparilla 


Tones the system, 
makes the weak 
strong. 


Cures Others 
will cure you. 
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“What! Corns and Bunions all gone ?” ¢ HAN 
“Yes, [am happy to say, through the merits of 4-\- 
SON’S CORN SA VE I can now walk with ease. 


HANSON’S 


MAGIC 


CORN SALVE. 


If your druggist does not keep it, do not let him con- 
vines you Ss imitation is just as good ; send Y 
mail to W. T. Hanson & Co., Schenectady,» a? 

Every box is warranted to cure, or money refunded. 

Price, 15 and 25 cents. 
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To break up a cold or a chill no remedy excels 
“Brown’s Household Panacea.” 2 cents a bottle. [Adv. 








ANTED-—Agents for the fast selling novelty, The 
, Gem Scissors Sharpener, CULLUM & RUSSELL, 








SUPPOSED CHANGES ON THE MOON. 


Everybody who has ever looked at the moon 
with a telescope knows that it is a wonderful 
world of extinct voleanoes. We have upon the 
earth no craters to be compared with the giants of 
the moon, some of which are fifty or sixty miles 
in diameter. The moon’s volcanoes are extinct, 
we say, and yet Professor W. IH. Pickering raises 
the question whether, after all, the volcanic activity 
of the moon is entirely dead. 


In the magnificently clear air at Arequipa, in 
Peru, Professor Pickering and his assistants are 
able to study the moon with very high magnifying 
wowers, and they have noticed —— variations 
in some of its smaller volcanic features which 
have given rise to the doubt just expressed. 

It is not meant that these observers have seen 
changes actually taking b pene upon the moon, but 
that they have discovered small craters, apparently 
unnoticed by other astronomers, and have been 
unable to find other craters which previous 
observers have described and mapped. They 
also noted apparent alterations in the size and 
appearance of some small lunar craters. 

If no changes have really occurred, then it would 
appear that the earlier observers must have been 
somewhat careless in making their charts and in 
describing what they saw; but this latter supposi- 
tion is improbable. 

It should be said that the supposed changes do 
not affect the giant craters of the moon, but only 
comparatively inconspicuous ones, and that there 
is such a variety of effects arising from the con- 
tinually varying angles at which the slopes of the 
lunar mountains are ae oe to the sun and to 
us that it is exceedingly difficult to decide, in any 
particular instance, whether a change of appear- 
ance is real or deceptive. 

Now that their attention has been specially drawn 
to the subject, itis probable that our astronomers, 
from their lofty perch in the Peruvian mountains, 
will be able to announce important discoveries 
concerning that strange globe which once every 
month circles around the earth, and which is 
generally supposed to be a dead and abandoned 
world. 


* 
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HER SPEECH. 


Sarah Japhet Saunders had a way of winding 
herself up in her own flow of language until her 
ideas became somewhat confused. She was called 
Sarah Japhet because her husband’s cousin, 
«“Jeems” Saunders, had also married a Sarah, and 
the two families lived in the same town. One 
afternoon a neighbor of Sarah Japhet’s was giving 
an account of a recent picnic to an elderly female 
who had been kept at home by “rheumatiz.” 





“Scroggin’s Glen was well enough,” she said, in 
reply to some question of the invalid, “hut folks 
need t’ be pooty sure - footed b’fore they go 
scramblin’ up an’ down them peaked rocks. Rs 
fer me, 1 was thankful th’ days when sech gymnas- 
tics was expected of me was well over with. But 
I wish’t you e’d ’ve been there t’ partake of th’ 
spread, an’ t’? hear Sarah Japhet’s speech. She 
fa’rly outdone herself!” 

“I wantt’? know! What did she say in partic’lar?” 

“Oh, she said a power o’ things, but th’ best of 
all was what she said ’bout them little oily fish- 
sardines, they call ’em, but they aint nothin’ but 
herrin’, pickled over some way—that those cit 
folks that’s boardin’ over t’ th’ Emmons’s took 
“ ’ th’ picnic. 

“Most of us liked ’em fa’rly well; there was an 
extry large supply of ’em, so we didn’t feel t’ 
hesitate bout eatin’’em. But Sarah Japhet, some 
way or ‘nother, couldn’t seem t’ relish ’em. If 
she’d kep’ mum, *twould ’ve been all right ’nough; 
more’n likely folks wouldn’t ’ve noticed whether 
a eat ’em or not; but what d’ you s’pose she 

one? 

“She stepped over t’ one o’ th’ boarders, a kind 
of a toppin’ young woman, an’ says she, ‘I feel t’ 
say I’m real glad I don’t set much by them little 
fish you folks fetched, fer if I did, I sh’d feel called 
upon t’ eat ’em, an’ that would be kind o’ disagree- 
able to me, seein’ I don’t relish ’em!’ 

, ‘An’ then she set down again, as pleased as pie. 
But I cale’late that boarder didn’t get her bearin’s 
again, fer some minutes; an’ I reckon if she was t’ 
pass any opinion on Sarah Japhet, she’d put her 
down fer scatter-witted.” 


= 
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STRONG, 


Mr. Gosse, in his “World of Wonders,” relates 
4 remarkable story of the strength of a beetle, and 
fives some ingenious comparisons. A three-horned 
beetle was brought to him, and having no box 
immediately at hand, he was at a loss where to put 


the specimen until he could find time to kill and 
preserve it. 





At last a happy thought struck me. There wasa 
quent bottle of milk standing on the table, the 
pottom of the bottle having a hollow in it large 
enough to cover my prize. 1 set the bottle over 
the creature and returned to my work. 

, 1 resentl y, to my great surprise, the bottle began 
0 move slowly, and then gradually settled down 
*. smooth, gliding motion across the table. 

. twas being propelled by the muscular power of 
non imprisoned insect. The weight of the bottle 
— a contents could not have been less than 
~ me and one-half pounds, while the weight of the 
nae ~A Was not near a half ounce. Thus I was 
a oe the strange sight of a creature moving 
pon en ndred and twelve times its own weight 

. <r the most disadvantageous circumstances. 
one . tter idea than figures can convey of this feat 
we Ma obtained by supposing a lad of twelve 
Peon on imprisoned under the great bell of St. 
Fag oy anedral, London. The bell weighs six 
within a r] boy of the age mentioned cou push 
bere I cause the bell to glide along the pave- 
com us strength would not be equal in propor- 

‘to that of the beetle under the bottle. 


es 
SHE FIXED THE TIME. 
“Re o 
- a careful how you accept general invitations,” 
a be ae wise people of the world. There is a kind 
Specific invitation about which most men would 
heed no such warning. 


“Miss Twilling,” 5 
Wage ng,” said Mr. Calloway, glancin 
rade his shining boots with a complacent ait 
ou like to see a man looking as if he had 


Stepped out of I 
brushe -. band-box, his clothes nicely 
Heme everything about him indicating 


“Yes, Mr. Calloway ” i 
Twilline alloway, I do,” answered Miss 
Willing, with a significant look. “I like to see 


such a ma 
year.” man as you have described about once a 








Hartford, Conn. Send 2% cents for Sample. 


BARBOUR’S LINEN THREAD 


ADAPTED TO ALL KINDS OF 


HAND AND MACHINE WORK, 


LACE AND EMBROIDERY, now of so much interest to 
the Ladies, especially considered. 


SOLD BY ALL RESPECTABLE DEALERS 
IN THE COUNTRY. 


__ASK FOR BARBOUR’S. _ 
4 MAKE YOUR OWN KUMYSS 


a 











Carnrick'’s 
Kumyss 


POWDER 
A Product of Pure, Sweet Milk. 


The IDEAL FOOD in all cases where nutrition 
is an important factor and digestion is feeble. As 
nutritious as milk, and ten times more nutritious 
than Cod Liver Oil and far more fattening. 

You can take sufficient KUMYSGEN with you to 
your summer resort to last a month or two, as it 
never spoils. You can make it and take it while 
travelling on steamer or railroad. 

When all other foods fail try KUMYSGEN; but it 
is better to try it in the beginning and save time 
and strength. 

It will perfectly satisfy your thirst and hunger. 

When you have no appetite it will keep up your 
strength. 

It is largely used by Physicians in all parts of the 





world. 

KUMYSGEN is the only preparation of Kumyss 
that will keep. All liquid cee gee re of KUMYSS 
will keep but a short time and are constantly 
changing in the bottle. 

KUMYSS made from KUMYSGEN is far more 
palatable, easier digested and less expensive than 
the old style KUMYSS. 

Unequalled by any other Food for Dyspeptics, 
Invalids, and Convalescents. 
Send for Circulars. Correspondence Invited. 


Sold by all Druggists. 
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A Horse’s Tail 


In fly time or any other time, cannot 
catch on the buckles of the 
hip straps of the harness, if 


HUBBARD’S 


Patent Buckle Guards 


are used. Easily ‘and quickly 

applied to any harness. Ask your 
dealer for them, or send us W cents for a 
Sample Pair. Made in Nickel, Brass, or 
Rubber finish. Give width of strap. 


W. & E. T. FITCH, New Haven, Conn. 


Sole Manufacturers. 


Short Talks on Life Insurance, 





TALK 10. 


When You Insure 


your life, be certain that you get all the 
insurance possible for your money. 
Don’t take a policy that is ‘a good deal 
investment and very little insurance,” 
but take one that is ALL insurance, 
thus securing the largest protection to 
the family at the 

Least Possible Cost. 

WRITE FOR PARTICULARS. 
MASS, BENEFIT ASSOCIATION, 53 State St., Boston, Mass. 








Bleached 
Muslin. 


This brand 
of muslin is 
unsurpass- 
ed for fine- 
ness and ex- 
cellence of 











manufacture 
TRADE MARK, ‘. 
being _ par- 
ticularly adapted for ladies’ undergarments, 


gentlemen’s shirts and nightshirts. In pur- 
chasing garments ask for this brand and take 
mo substitute. Sold by all leading Dry 
Gocds Dealers in 36, 41 and 45-inch widths, 

















sascrscrome> REED & GARNRICK, New York. 








Metal 
Tipped 








Will Not 
Cut 
Through. 








See Name “EVER READY’’ on Back of Each Stay. 


Gutta Percha on both sides of steel. Warranted water-proof. Beware of Imitations. 


























bd2ay, 


have it al- 
ways be, 


Always in your dear home nest 
Have the bright sunshine ? 
Buy the Powder named belov 
And find without a doubt, 
Daisy time and Rose time 
Within if not without. 


seasons 401d Dust Washing Powder, 


For all 


Manufactured by the YPSILANTI DRESS STAY MFG. CO., Ypsilanti, Mich. 


Spring time is Daisy time, 


Nice things come together ; 


Summer time is Rose time, 
Fair and golden weather; 
SB Autumn time is frost time, 

Zi 


Forest trees a-flaming; 
nter time is bleak time, 
Ice and snow 
a-reigning. 
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N. K. FAIRBANK & CO., Sole Manufacturers, 


CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, BOSTON, 
ALTIMORE, NEW ORLEANS, SAN FRANCISCO 


B 
PORTLAND, ME., P 





ORTLAND, ORE., PITTSBURGH AND MILWAUKEE. 
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Their reputation for style, strength and dur- 
ability being world-wide, are known the 
world over and are justly recognized as the 
BEST and CHEAPEST Vehicles and Har- 
They are sold direct to 
the consumer at prices beyond competition. 
No middleman nor agent gets in between 
them and the consumer to increase the price 


ness on the market. 


of their goods. 


Do you wish to purchase a Buggy or Harness 
this year ? If so, and you want value received 
for your money and something BETTER 
THAN GOLD, there is but one make to 
buy, and that is the celebrated “MURRAY.” 


r our ionD illustrated Catalogue, containing full description and 
Mention this paper when you write. 


iLBER H. MURRAY 


Write fo 
will mail it to you F 


THE 


uggy and Harness, and you 
he answer comes to you quickly—TH 


MURRAY $55.95 BU 





AT 





Cc 


66 




















‘s SS “HJ 


Afi : 


Address all letters to 


MANUF’G CO., 
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STUDY LAW 


AT HOME. 
TAKE A COURSE IN THE 
SPRAGUE CORRESPONDENCE 

SCHOOL OF LAW. (Incorporated.) 
Send ten cents (stamps) for 

particulars to 

J. Corner, Jr., Secry, 

DETROIT, MICH. 


502 WHITNEY BLOCK. 


HOW BABIES SUFFER 


When their tender Skins are literally On Fire 
with Itching and Burning Eczemas and other Itch. 
ing, Scaly, and Blotchy Skin and Scalp Diseases, 
with Loss of Hair, none but 
mothers realize. ‘To know that 
a single application of the 


CUTICURA 


Remedies will afford imme. 
diate relief, permit rest and 
sleep, and point to a speedy 
and economical cure, and not 
to use them, is to fail in your 
duty. Parents, save your children years of need- 
less suffering from torturing and disfiguring erup- 
tions. CuTicura REMEDIES are the greatest skin 
cures, blood purifiers, and humor remedies of 
modern times. Sold everywhere. Potter Drue@ 
AND CHEMICAL CoRPORATION, Boston. 

&ar “ How to Cure Skin Diseases” mailed free. 


4 








§@ Skin and Scalp purified and beautified 
BABY by Cuticura Soap. Absolutely pure, 


PAINS AND WEAKNESSES 


Relieved in one minute by that new, 
elegant, and infallible Antidote to Pain, 
Inflammation, and Weakness, the Cuti- 
cura Anti-Pain Plaster. 25 cents. 


CREATEST YET. 


Double-Breasted Sult, EXTRA PANTS erd 
Harvard Cap, 
= ALL FOR 


°2.49. 


The Suit and Extra 
Pants are made of dark 
ground Cassimeres in new 
and very pretty plaids or 
checks. ne Cap is made 
with peak and pull-down 
band, making it an ele 
gant and warm winter cap 


Ages 4 to 14. 
Double-Breasted Suit, 
EXTRA PANTS. 
Harvard Band Cap, 


All for $2.49 


We can recommend these 
goods for wear and dura 
bility, and we know they 
are the greatest bargains 
ever offered. 

Notge.— Our Establish 
ment is the largest in New 
York; our Mail Order wys- 
tem one of the most com- 
plete in America. 


New Fall Catalogue, 
containing thousands of 
handsome illustrations 
and full descriptions of 
thousands of articles that 
can be bought by mail, 
now ready, and will be 
SENT FREE upon ap 
plication to persons re 
mote from the city. 


_BLOOMINGDALE BROS., 3d Ave. and 59th St., New Yo «. 






















For Heating Dwellings, 
Public Buildings, etc., by Hot 
Water Circulation, the 





Hot Water 
Heaters 


AND RADIATORS 


are the original and best. 
They have never failed to take 
the highest awards wher 
ever shown. 
Send for 

our new illustrated book 

“‘How Best to Heat our Homes,” 
a work of art on the subject 
of house-warming. 

GURNEY HOT WATER HEATER CO., 

163 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 


Selling Agencies: 
New York- JOHNSON & CO., 71 John St. 
Chicago : RICE & WHITACRE, 47 So, Canal St. 
Philadelphia: J.C. TRACHSEL, 246 Arch St. 
LDL LDL LIS 


say to yourself, what make shall I buy? 
BRATE 


195, 95 HARNESS ors 


= —=Better than Go1das— 


‘When the golden grain has been shocked and put away, and you see the good results of 
a hard but prosperous season’s work, your thoughts are most likely armed 
urchase of a new B 


PS>B 


towards the 









Many Firms Make Big Claims 


t We Prove our Words by Deeds 


AND WILL WAGER 


ONE THOUSAND DOLLARS with any 

Carriage or Harness firm in the U. 8., same 

to be given to any charitable institution by 

SS the loser, that we can show more honest and 
better testimonials for the 
Buggies and Harness for the time our goods 
have been on the market, than any one 
factory in the world, 

Prices of our “MURRAY” VEHICLES and HARNESS. We 


MURRAY 
BUILDING 


“MURRAY” 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 













The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is $1.5 
a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
seribers in a single weekly issue of the pense. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 
given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. The Companion does not employ 
agents to solicit renewals of subscriptions. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-Office Money Order, 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money Order. WHEN 
NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the money 
in a Registered Letter. All postmasters are required 
to register letters whenever reques' do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Postal Notes are not a safe means of sending money. 
Any one can collect them at any Money-Order Post- 
office, and if lost or stolen the money cannot be 
recovered, as no duplicates are issued. Subscribers 
who send us Postal Notes must do so at their own 
risk. 

Renewals. —Three weeks are required after the 
receipt of money by us before the date op 
your name on your paper, which shows to what 
time your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances, — Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 
201 Columbus Ave., Cor. Berkeley St., Boston, Mass. 








For the Companion. 


BACTERIA OF THE MOUTH. 


It has long been known that warmth and 
moisture favor the development and growth of 
microbes. The mouth furnishes these conditions 
to a peculiar degree. 

All germs that float in the air are liable to find a 
lodgment in the mouth and nose. Here they may 
remain, and as most of them are not harmful 
under any circumstances, they give no indication 
of their presence; and even when noxious germs 
are thus lodged in the mouth they may produce no 
symptoms. 

If swallowed into the stomach the juices there 
contained may cause their destruction and dis- 
organization. If for any reason their vitality is 
not thus destroyed, they may be absorbed in the 
system. Itis possible that even then they may be 
destroyed or excreted, and give rise to no disease. 
It is after their entrance into the system, however, 
that their presence is apt to be manifest. 

The danger of their entering the system, it 
should be made clear, is increased when the 
mucous membrane of the digestive tract is broken 
at any point. When the skin or mucous membrane 
of any part of the body is broken, one is perhaps 
considerably more liable to absorb germs of all 
sorts. 

At a recent session of the Academy of Medicine 
of Paris, M. Vallin, in considering the treatment of 
influenza, recommended as a preventive measure 
of the greatest importance, antiseptic cleaning of 
the mouth, nose and throat. 

Many people now use, as part of their toilet, a 
spraying atomizer containing some harmless 
“antiseptic? solution. The practice is to he com- 
mended as a cleanly one, and in addition it has a 
considerable germ-killing power. 

Under some circumstances a frequent spraying 
of the throat and nostrils with such an apparatus 
might well be the means of preventing infection 
from diseases like influenza and diphtheria. 

It is unnecessary to say that brushing the teeth 
is an excellent mode of rendering the mouth 
antiseptic, and that as decaying teeth furnish 
excellent lurking-places for germs, they should be 
promptly attended to. 

A physician gives it as his belief, based upon 
repeated observations, that a solution of borax 
and salt in water used to lave the mouth and 
tonsils will sometimes prevent children in a house 
infected with diphtheria from contracting the 
disease. 


—<~—__—— 


LAND TORTOISES. 


The sluggish motions of common land tortoises 
or “turtles” lead many persons to underrate their 
intelligence. This “ridiculous slowness,” however, 
arises from the animal’s peculiar structure, and is 
no proof of dullness. 

The legs of a turtle look more like crutches than 
legs. And though the feet form a strong grappling 
apparatus for pulling along a heavy weight, who 
could expect swiftness from such toes? Some 
large tortoises, nevertheless, make long journeys 
with more rapidity than might seem possible. 

In the Galapagos Islands turtles were found by 
Mr. Darwin able to travel four miles a day—a rate 
of progress not despicable in creatures provided 
with such legs; creatures, too, so heavy that six 
men were often required to lift one of them. 

Though the tortoise is slow of foot, it is quick 
to make the best of all its available modes of 
defence. The box tortoise possesses a singular 
defensive apparatus. The plastron or shell cover- 
ing the under part of the body is so formed that 
its front segment can be drawn upward to protect 
the animal’s head, the head, meanwhile, being 
drawn back under the carapace or shell on the back 
of the tortoise. 

The upper and under shells then meet in front, 
forming a kind of box in which the creature is 
unassailable. When the danger is passed: the 


reptile relaxes a muscle, and the raised part of the 
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plastron falls, allowing the head and forefeet to 


come forth. This movable plate is fastened to the 
plastron by a strong hinge of elastic ligament. 

Few animals seem more impassive than the 
tortoise, but those who have ever watched its 
movements know that the creature is really very 
| sensitive. A few drops of rain will send it home 
| with all speed; even the distant approach of a 
shower makes it uneasy. Hence Gilbert White 
remarked that his tortoise showed “as much solici- 
| tude about rain as a lady dressed in all her best 
| attire.” 

The bright light of the sun seems especially 
grateful to tortoises; they rarely stir out at night, 
and the approach of winter drives them into their 
retreats. This physical sensitiveness shows their 
temperament to be less sluggish than is commonly 
supposed. 

The animal also learns to recognize persons, and 
remembers those who feed it, instantly distin- 
guishing them from strangers. 

Tortoises in tropical islands require much fresh 
water for drinking, and have often discovered 
springs of which the human inhabitants were 
ignorant. When such a fountain is found, the whole 
surrounding district is soon covered by “‘tortoise- 
roads,” made by these large creatures in their jour- 
neys to and from the water. The springs sometimes 
flow from volcanic rocks at a great elevation, but 
the tortoises generally discover them. 


WELL AIMED. 


The prettiest shot I ever saw was made by a 
woman, said Mr. Lane, of Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 
I was surveying in Coles County, Illinois, in 1848, 
and stopped for dinner one day at the cabin ofa 
settler named Junken. During the preparation of 
dinner Mr. Junken and I sat in the shade of the 
cabin engaged in conversation. A little tow- 
headed youngster, less than a year old, was 
playing about the yard. 


Suddenly we heard the sharp whir-r-r of a 
rattlesnake. Fifty yards away we saw a big 
fellow coiled, ready to strike, while within three 
feet of it was the child, crawling straight toward it 
as if charmed! 

To call the baby away was impossible, and to 
reach it in time to save it was equally impossible. 

Spellbound, the father and I watched the awful 
scene. An instant more and the snake’s head 
darted forward! 

A sharp report a | out from the cabin door, 
and the rattler was writhing headless in the grass! 
The. baby was quite unharmed, frightened a little 
by the loud noise of the report of the rifle. 

We found Mrs. Junken lying in a dead faint 
across the still smoking gun. It was a splendid 





shot, to hit that snake’s moving head at fifty yards. 


STILL WAITING. 


“Waiting for dead men’s shoes” is a sorry occu- 
pation. No man can follow it long without losing 
what little of enterprise and independence he may 
once have had. But few people are frank enough 
to admit that they are on that “waiting list.” 


“Well, Brown,” said Smith, as they met for the 
first time in several years, “are be married yet? 
Did that rich old grandfather of yours leave you 
money?” 

“Wal, no, I aint married yet, ner aint likely to 
be, nuther, ’s fer’s I kin see. Ef grandfather Green 
hed done as he ought ter hev done, I s’pose I’d been 
—= down in a house of my own, years ago. 

e —_ 

“So he didn’t leave you a cent, eh? 
bad, I declare.” 

“Jes’ so. Puts Mary and me in ’n awful hard 
place. There aint nuthin’ fer us ter do now but to 
wait fer some o’ her folks to die.” 


That’s too 


IRRESISTIBLE. 


One of the many advantages of an education is 
displayed in the case of a negro woman who not 
long ago married a man of unprepossessing 
appearance, and anything but an amiable dispo- 
sition. 


She had formerly been a servant, and one of the 
jouns ladies of the family with whom she had 
ived asked her how she ever came to marry 


Peure, 
“What in the world did he say to you, Dinah,” 
she inquired, ‘to persuade you to marry him?” 
**Law sakes, Miss Mary, chile!” ejaculated the 
good-natured Dinah, “you know dat I couldn’t 
mak’ no answer to Pomp when he come a-co’tin’ 
ob me, ’cawse Pomp, he’s edicated, honey, don’ you 
see? Why, I s’mise dat he got some ob his words 
out de jogafy, an’ a whole possy of ’em out de 
dictionary, an’ 80, co’se, Miss Mary, it wa’n’t no 
use ob me tryin’ to hold out against Pomp!” 


TOO BAD. 


One of the bad incidental results of a college 
training is hinted at in a bit of domestic dialogue 
reported by the New York Weekly : 


“My dear,” said a young wife to her husband, 
“the first time I saw you, you were with a party of 
students giving the college yell.” 

“Yes, I remember it,” said the husband. 
wae I noticed what a remarkable voice you 

ad.” 

“Oh, rw you spoke of it at the time. 
puts it into your head just now?” 

“Why, nothing; only I wish the baby hadn’t 
inherited it.” 


But what 


NAMES FOR OXEN. 


A Vermont farmer has a yoke of oxen which go 
by the names of Friday and Saturday—“because 
they are so slow,” the owner explains. And here 
is another story, borrowed from Puck : 

hee Uncle Reuben, that’s a fine pair of oxen.” 

“Yaas.” 

“What do you call them?” 

“Nigh one’s Pilot an’ the off one’s Rudder.” 

“Strange names, aren’t they?” 

“Not fur steers.” 


WHO WROTE IT? 


Johnny, who is studying literature, asked his 
father the other day what the word “autocrat” 
meant. 

“Why, a king, a master, or a boss,” answered 
Mr. Jones, without looking up from his paper. 

“Jim,” said Johnny, an hour or two afterward, 
anxious to air his latest knowledge, “1’ll bet you a 
dollar you can’t tell me who wrote ‘The Boss of 





the Breakfast Table.’ ” 





The superiority of Burnett’s Flavoring Extracts 
consists in their perfect purity and great strength. [Adv. 


MY WIFE 








Says she cannot see how 
it for the money. 
ovED Oxterd 
ed, adapted to lig! 

work, with a complete set of the latest improved 
attachments free. h machine guaran’ for 5 
years. Buy direct from our factors: and save dealers’ 
, \. FREE CATALOGUE, 

ORD MFC. CO. 


Unlike the Dutch Process 
No Alkalies 


—OoR— 

Other Chemicals 
Nokes are used in the 
preparation of 


W. BAKER & C0.’S 


‘\BreakfastCocoa 


which is absolutely 
pure and soluble. 


| Ithas more than three times 
| the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or 
Sugar, and is far more eco- 














nomical, costing less than one cent @ cup. 
It is delicious, nourishing, and EASILY 
DIGESTED. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 





A STUDY — 


In Cleanliness and Economy will 
be Found by Using 
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LEY'S/RUBBER SO 
[Patented June 4, 1889.] 

It prevents the wasting of the soap 
by keeping it out of its drainage and 
allowing it to thoroughly dry. It is 
non-breakable when brought in contact 
with other toilet articles, and can be 
instantly cleansed with water. For sale 
by all dealers in toilet goods. 

Made in three colors, White, Red and Gray, 





Sent post-paid on receipt of price, % cents, 


Cc. J. BAILEY & CO. 
Everything in Rubber Goods. 
22 Boyiston Street, Boston, Mass. 


Agents and Boys ¢ 


Send 10c. for sample kage and terms 
to Agents for the sale of these buttons. 
No needle needed to put them on, and 

bod like hot cakes. 














H. C. F. KOCH & CO., _ 


Illustrated FASHION CATALOGUE for Fall and Winter, 1892-93. 
Ready Sept. 10, 1892, and Mailed Free Upon Application. 


Indispensable to parties 
residing out of town and 
acknowledged the most Com- 
plete Shopping Guide pub- 
lished. It contains over 
2,000 handsome §Litho- 
graphs and Woodcuts, illus- 
trating the latest Fashion 
and Styles. Every article 
guaranteed as represented 
or the money will be re- 
funded. Read our extraor- 
dinary offer how to re- 
ceive Goods free of 
Express Charges. 











Koch & Co.’s catalogue is 
‘*a household necessity.” 
It illustrates and describes 
all articles useful and orna 
mental for the wear of either 
young or old, and for the 
furnishing and _ beautifying 
of a home; and their goods 
are the cheapest without 
ever sacrificing quality to 
price, and they offer extraor- 
dinary inducements to re- 
ceive goods free of charge 
at any Express Office in 
the U. S.-—Herald. 


Send in your name at orice (mentioning this paper) as the edition is limited. 


H.*C. F. KOCH & CO., 


Importers and Retailers of Dry & Fancy Goods, Millinery, Clothing, Shoes, etc. 


WEST 125th ST., 


132-140 W. 125th St., between Lenox and 
141-149 W. 124th St., 
(At 6th Avenue and 2oth Street, from 1875 to 189r.) 


NEW YORK. 


jth Avenues, 








“We are advertised by our loving friends.” 


Mellin’s Food Twins 








Everett H. ano Race W. Swett, Provipence, R. I. 











Give the Baby Mellin’s Food 


if you wish your infant to be well nourished, healthy, bright and active, 
and grow up happy, robust and vigorous. 





OUR BOOK FOR THE INSTRUCTION OF MOTHERS, 


“‘The Care and Feeding of Infants,” 


will be mailed free to any address on request. 


THE DOLIBER-GOODALE CO., Boston, Mass. 
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For the Companion. 
HOME-MADE BICYCLE STAND. 


Every one who owns a bicycle has been 
annoyed by the difficulty of giving his wheel 
when standing a position of perfectly stable 
equilibrium. In unskilful hands it has the most 
provoking way of doubling up on itself, backing 
away from the wall against which it is placed, 
and by other devices giving evidence of that 
perversity which sometimes seems to possess 
inanimate things. Even when one has learned 
the knack of handling it, care is always necessary 
to ensure stability and avoid disaster to pedal | 
pins, enamel, ete. 





Bicycle stands provide an escape from all this, 
and are very useful when it comes to the matter 
of cleaning the wheel. I will describe a stand 
which I recently made for my Safety, which | 
serves its purpose perfectly, and is, at the same 
time, so simple that any boy who can use tools at | 
all can readily make one for himself. 

The illustration shows the general appearance 
of the stand. It is made of strips of wood (mine 


is of white wood) an inch and a half wide and | 


seven-eighths of an inch thick except the upright 
posts, which are one inch thick. The diagram 
shows how it is put together. 

















The upper ends of the posts and the middle 
cross-pieces where the tire rests are hollowed to 
fit it. The distance between the short middle- 
parallel pieces depends, of course, on the diameter 


of the tire, which should slip easily between them. | 


The height of the vertical posts is eight inches, 


and they are set into the pieces to which they are | 


fastened to the depth of quarter of an inch to 
prevent side play. The width of the rectangular 
frame is eleven inches, and the length of the two 
middle cross-pieces is eighteen inches. ‘The 
length of the frame depends, of course, on the 


diameter of the wheel which it is to hold, and | 


may be found in the following way : 
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Draw with string and pencil an are of a circle 
of the same radius as the wheel (see the figure), 
and at some point, as H, draw a tangent; then 
with the help of a square find a point E on the 
tangent where the distance to the circle on a line 
perpendicular to the tangent line is just eight 
inches. The distance HE is then one-half the 
length of the stand between the points where the 
tire rests on the posts. 

About an eighth of an inch should be left. 
however, outside the tire on the top of the posts. 
So add half an inch to the length found as above 
and subtract one and a half inches for the 
thickness of the posts outside the end pieces, and 
we have the length of the rectangular frame. 
The position of the middle cross- pieces is found 
in the same way from their thickness IF. 

It is evident that even a slight mistake in 
measuring HE or in drawing the right angle at E 
“'" considerably affect the proper proportions of 
the stand, and so it is better and neater to get at 
the dimensions by a a simple calculation. I will 
sive two ways in which this may be done: 

Ist. In the right-angled triangle CBD, BD is 

equal to HE which we wish to find; CD is the 
r st of the wheel; and CB is the radius less BH, 
ch equals DE or eight inches. So for a thirty- 
wheel, we would have CD=15, and CB=7. 
's the square root of the difference of the 
“a. res of 15 and 7 7, Which equals 13.26 inches. 

ival to GF is found from the triangle CGF 
in the Sale way to be 5.05 inches. 

fe The other way, which will appeal to all 

© have learned not to dislike trigonometry, is 
pol 2sp Find the angle HCD from radius 

'=15 and cosine CB=7, and then from this find 


| the sine BD for the same radius. ‘Similarly, CG 
and GF are cosine and sine respectively of the 
angle HCF. 

Dimensions calculated in either of these ways 
are free from all errors of drawing and measure- 
ment, and if the carpenter work is accurately 

| done will ensure a stand in which the wheel will 
| fit with gratifying exactness. 
Joun Tappan STODDARD. 
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FALLEN PRIDE. 


The author of ‘A Summer in Kieff”’ gives a 
thrilling account of catching a tarantula which 
was discovered on the ceiling of an English 
resident’s house in Russia. The servants were 
summoned, but one and all shrieked out their 
unwillingness to meddle with the deadly creature. 








The cook declared that her pot was boiling over, | 
the nurse said the children needed her, and the | 


housemaid could by no means be persuaded to 
|look at the intruder. Finally the nurse was 
| induced to knock it intoa box, and was thereupon | 
highly delighted with her own courage. 


The adventure would have ended here, but she 
was so proud of her achievement that she began a 
long story about some other tarantula with which 
she had become acquainted in early life. This 
one had been in the same position, “hanging 
| above the bed of a man who slept with his mouth 


| Send stamp for circular. 


| open,” ’ but at this interesting point the words of | 


| the garrulous nurse came too fast for the laughing 
| English Barina to catch and translate. The 
|nurse went on, and getting excited, flung her 
| hands about and poured out the tale faster and 


Boston Training School of Music, 


“What is it, Barina? Did the tarantula fall | 


| faster. 


-— the man’s mouth ?”’ 

Hush! Yes, that is, I suppose so. Then 
sens was a dog, the man’s dog, dog with 
| spots — 

“Dear me! did the spotted dog go after the 

| tarantula ?’’ 

“Nonsense! ! 

now 
| “Oh, come, you know the man couldn’t swallow 
a horse!” 

“Stop! stop! Nyannia. What did the dog do?” 
But the narrator could not stop for particulars. 
“Well, the horse? What about the horse ?” 

| The nurse was about to explain, but lost in her 
dramatic recital, she had forgotten that she was 
gesticulating with a frail pasteboard box. Her 
tightened grasp had made a small opening at the | 
lid, and at this moment, to her horror, a hairy 
leg was pushed out, and touched her on the 
finger. 

With a scream of terror she threw the box 
away, and followed by mistress, visitors and 
servants, made for the door, where for a moment 
they stuck in most undignified fashion, and then 
scrambled into the open air. When they gained 
courage to return they found the hairy leg still 
waving from the box, and after some moments of 
attack and withdrawal managed to push it inside, 
and make their prisoner quite secure. 


There's a faithful horse in it 
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OUR CHANGEFUL PLANET. 


The more the continents and oceans are studied, 
| the clearer it becomes that their outlines have 
varied greatly in the past ages of the earth, and 
| that the so-called New and Old Worlds have, at 
different times, been connected by land. The 
| evidence of such connection is furnished both by 
| resemblances in the remains of plant and animal 
life, and by indications of changes in level which 
must at some time have resulted in the thrusting 
| of what are now great areas of sea bottom up 








| above the level of the ocean. 


It has lately been shown that some curious 
animals, related in form to the ‘Tasmanian 
devil,’’ formerly lived in Patagonia, and other 
resemblances between Australian, African and 
South American animal life have been pointed 
out. The inference has been drawn that the 
two continents were once united, if not by a 
continuous stretch of land, at least by a chain, or 
archipelago, of close-lying islands. 

In confirmation of this view, Mr. T. M. Reade, 
the English geologist, calls attention to the fact 
that South Georgia Island, which is about one- 
third of the way from Cape Horn to the Cape 
of Good Hope, gives clear indications, in the 
character of its rocks, that it is a portion of a 
submerged land of great extent. 

These supposed variations in the face of the 
earth relate to a time so long ago that even the 
geologists are not able to guess their date in years 
or centuries. Yet even now slow alterations of 
level are going on in various parts of the earth's 
surface, and with time enough they might produce 
changes in its aspect as great as those which 
must have been required to stretch dry land 
across some of the oceans. 


<9 ___ 
HE KNEW How. 

A man who does a thing for pleasure may 
possibly do it better than one who does it for 
money. In other words, an amateur may once 
in a great while carry the day against a 
professional. And when this happens the 
lookers-on are sure to applaud. A London 
correspondent of the Sheffield Telegraph describes 
an occurrence of the sort. 


A member of the nobility was crossing 
Westminster Bridge in a cab when the horse 
suddenly balked. The more the driver urged 
him forward the more outrageously he sagged 
backward, till cabby at last became discouraged 
and called to his passenger : 

‘*‘You'd better get out, sir, and take another 
cab.”’ 

The passenger got out, but instead of seeking 
another cab he cried to his driver, ‘Come down !”’ 

The call had to be repeated several times before 
the driver could understand that he was to 
change places with his ‘“‘fare.’’ Reluctantly he 
got into the cab, and the gentleman mounted the 
rickety box. 

By this time a crowd had collected, and as the 
noble lord took his seat he was encouraged by 
sundry facetious remarks. 
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“Why, he has stays on!’ shouted one fellow. 

“What does a gent like ’im know about 
*osses ?”’ asked another. 

But the nobleman pulled the horse steadily 
back till it was on its haunches. Then he gave it 
a flick of the whip, and away it went at a good 
speed, while the crowd was left to reflect that an 
aristocrat may be a man for all that. 


NATURAL REPLY. 


Mr. Sharples, who believes that children learn 
only as the result of the incessant drumming 








|of things into their heads, makes a point of What flower is so fair as the baby’s soft skin? 


continually catechising hisshoy John, who is now | More rosy than roses, than lilies more white, 


seven years old, on points of natural history. | Its texture is finer than silk-weavers spin. 


As Mr. Sharples lives in the heart of a large | 
city, and the boy seldom sees any other animals 
than horses and dogs, he has rather a hard time 
of it. 

The other day the father asked : 

“Johnny, what animal is it that says ‘//ee-haw !/ 
hee-haw I’ 

The little boy opened his eyes very wide. 
had never heard such a noise before. 
answered promptly : 

“You, papa!” 


| 
Ozonos kills every foul smell instantly. Pie 
Odorless, non-poisonous, Ask your druggist for it. { Adv. om or er 
| 


ELECTRIC MOTOR & BATTERY sentfor$ 
Instructive, Entertaining, and Warranted. 
Boston Motor Co., Boston. 


CUSHING ACADEMY, 


ASHBURNHAM, Mass. For both sexes. Sag year. Send 
for catalogue to H. 8S. COWELL, A. M., Principal 


To kiss it, forsooth, is the dew of delight. 


Ah! Who would not keep this rare flower in its 
bloom 





As sweet as God made it, as fair and as pure? 
He |Then buy Comfort Powder, the foe of all 


Then he | rheum, 


A Magical powder to cleanse and to cure. 


























Sold by all Drauggists. 








Second year begins Sept. 8, in Music Hall Building. 
Departments, MUSIC : ELOCUTION : ART. All branches 
taught and all grades of pupils received. Normal 

Jourse for teachers with seen advantages. For 
calendar, address the Direct 

_ GEO. H. HOWARD, 2 Music. Hall Building, Boston, | 

1 Beacon Street, 


Typewriting, Book 
keeping, etc., at the 
BOSTON COMMER 
CIAL COLLEGE 
(Corner of Lig St. ») 
30sto! 
Individual one ntion. Thor- 
ough instruction. Cire. free. 


E , Mass. 
Students assiste «to positions, 






































CONSUMPTION 





CLAXTON’S 
Patent. 
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NY meee ter 
ea ac e \ the inestimable val 
ue V the Harmless Veg 
etable Remedy 
Cured KEFALINE, 
which has proven an 
effective relief for head 
ache of any kind from | 
any cause. Warranted | 
to contain no morphine, anti-pyrine or drugs in any 
Jorm. We will, for a short time, send by mail to any 
address a free sample upon request. Write to 
KEFALIN E c ‘ * ry 2 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 
| 
BEST IN THE WORLD, Its wearin; Egaaiittes ave 
unsurpassed, actually ted by heat three b “ek % any - 
other brand. Not affected by he HE Serfon £09 G 
GEN Ee. FORSALE BY DE SLEnS GENERALE 
ALDEN SPEARE’S SONS & C0., Agents for New England. 8 
3 Central Wharf, Boston, Mass. Knockabout Suit 
CHAIRS FOR BOYS, 
Sizes 4 to 14 Years, 
for INVALIDS andCRIPPLES. ‘$5. oo. 
To propel one’s-self or be pushed about 
in, comfortably, easily and of the Originated, Patented and Controlled 
reliable sort. Send he) stamp for catalog Exclusively by us. 
giving cut prices of all styles and sizes. ee ‘ 
The foundation of the “Knockabout * is pure 
SMITH WHEEL CHAIR CONCERN, 120 William St., New York 
Mention THE COMPANION in your letter when you write. | doubled and twisted long staple wool, with 
| earefully blended non-soiling and non-fading 
colors. Thorough and complete in workman- 
all lung diseases in the ear! ship, calculated to resist hard and unremitting 
pk and cured by the use Sty. inc aK 4 | usage, both at school 7 5 aan 
The Trousers are ed w our paten 
HYPOPHOS PHITE OF LIME Ano SODA “Cavalry” or double cloth knee, and extra 
arrange the most delicate stomach. pieces and buttons accompany each suit. 
Send for Circular tice $1.00 per bottle. | The Knockabout Suit is gotten up to with- 
Sor) == ; + —aeaie =. stand constant friction, at the medium price of 
PARED ONL Five Dollars. 
WINCHESTER & CO. ‘Chemists We will send one of these Suits, allowing 
@ William 8t., N. ¥. ——— \Gonrod of examination on receipt of size 
esired 
For remedying ~tentaredn Numan? 
Ears, Preventing — 
urement in after life. 
Inall sizes. 
Send measure around head, just 
above ears; also from bottom of | (In ordering or a please mention this paper.) 
of earover heud to bottom of other 
ear, not under chin. Price $1.25, POSTON  Stammerers’ Institute and Trainin 
| ] ) School. Always open. All impediments in speech 
BES I ' & ( O | eured for life. 41 Tremont Street, Boston. 
- ZOeTON inant M4 om AToR Y “scans 
ili ; | ens Oct. 4th. Address for Catalogue, iS 
Liliputian Bazaar, TRUE BROWN, M. A.,7A BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS, 
Headquarters for Children’s Supplies, | QGHORTHA ND, a pewriting. Book: Keep ing, ete. 
> h at the Boston Commercial College, No acon St.. 
60-62 West 23d Street. New York | cor. Tremont St., Boston, Open throughout the year. 
7 y ADY MADE $36 last week selling “Long's 
4 Solid a Lowa Et Pencil.’’ Why not you? 
Di s e€ sia Address C. NG, Mfr., 334 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
TPHE SPORTSMAN AND TOURIST is the 
and largest, cheapest and best illustrated magazine in 
s . the world. 10c. a copy, $1.00 a year. Will send two months 
i d stion on trial for 10c. JAMAIC APU 'B. CO., Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
n ige PIC YCLES and other premiums GIVEN AWAY 
) besides Tg 3 ape pA | nyS's 
; sus cure something. For particulars address HE} 
io ne Sept nt a eh ey COMPENDIUM OF BOOK-KEEPING, 176, BATH, 
at WTA MPS, 100 varieties foreign 3 ic. Approval aces 
50 per cent. off catalogue. War dept. g” new, $1.10. 
Triangular Newfoundland, new, 40c. 5c. New Bruns 
wick, new, 4c. 124¢c. New Brunswick, new, 0c. Collec- 
ao Send for U. S. list. HARVARD STAMP 
ce )., North Cambridge, Mass. ; 
~ TERMONT ACADEMY, Saxton’s River, Vt. 
Opens Sept. 6th. A first-class school for both sexes, 
Prepares for any college. Admission on_ certificate. 
(DIGESTIVE TABLETS) Military drill, gymnasium, laboratories. Fully equipped. 
Act directly upon the digestive organs, stimulating bs ~ home life, Terms moderate, Send for catalogue. 
idi in the digestion and assimilation of ; sha a cipa 
food. sntit finally the stomach becomes strengthened W ANTED-—Agents. Gum Tissue repairs clothing 
and able to do its work naturally and without assistance. better than needle and thread; silks, woollens, 
Major Gro. 8. MERRILL, Insurance Commissioner of | mackintosh, gloves, umbrellas. All colors. Sample 
Mass., says: “ Somewhat skeptically I experimented ard 10 te. yards 2% cts.; 12 yards 65 cts. by mail. 
with Peptonix, and to my grateful surprise found them | IRA STAYNER & CO., Prov idence, R. 1 
entirely efficacious. invariably relieving the annoying \ 7 ANTED — Agents for our Household Combination, 
malady, not once failing to accomplish just what you | consisting of famous products constantly needed 
promise for them.” y= every household ene in amy ——- 4 cost gh 
ductory purposes. ‘or further particulars an rito- 
SEND POSTAL FOR FREE SAMPLE. | duc rights auiress 
THE ALLSTON CO., BOSTON, MASS. 


ARTER, DINSMORE & CO., Boston, Mass. 
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Lard. 


Best in the world. 

Absolutely pure. 

No adulterations. 

No impurities. 

Clean and wholesome. 

No one can cook without lard. 
Every one wants the best. 
Don’t accept substitutes. 

Our name on the package 

A guarantee of purity. 


JOHN P. SQUIRE & CO., Boston, Mass. 
Established 1842. Incorporated 1892. 


roirs GROVER'S 
LADIES 








SOFT FOR 
SHOES TENDER 
FEET 


Are specially intended to comfort those 
who suffer with aching Corns and Bunions. 


Every Pair Hand Made. 
SOLD BY 
T. E. MOSELEY & CO., 469 Wash. St., Boston. 
N. MARTIN & CO., 158 Main St., Charlestown. 
O’SULLIVAN BROS., Lowell, Mass. 





The new quick-winding Wa- 
terbury watch has a jeweled 
movement and is cased in 
coin-silver, and gold filled 
cases. 

American machinery and 
brains have added beauty 
and elegance toa watch that 
Was always noted aS a 

Good time-keeper. 
It is still a low-priced watch. 

No cheap Swiss watch— 
made by the foreign labor 
system—can compare with 
it. 


Any jeweler sells it 


Pacer ama 


aS 
KU 
‘The Banner Buggy. 


It is not every one who uses a Buggy that 
can afford a high priced one. Neither is it 
necessary, convenient or even good policy 
to always invest in expensive carriages. 
In our opinion the vehicle is not made that 
combines cheapness, durability, conven- 
jence and comfort to a greater degree than 
does the Bradley Banner Buggy. 

Ban 










soldin 


also put outin Oak and Ash. Tops in light color 
if desired. Our complete catalogue and price list 
Mailed free to any address. 


BRADLEY, sizes. 





The Flannel Comforter 


? 
Hatet~ Spe 
the harmless remedy for 
Colic and Restlessness 


in Children 


No Opium 
Sent postpaid on re- 
ceipt of 25 cts, 








HORTHAND 2',.889°°S} 
CHO L OF 
STENOCRAPHY, Rochester, N.Y. Instruc- 

tion by mail only. Terms, $10.00, including necessary 

books. Instruction thorough and complete. Synopsis 
for 2-cent stamp. 


HAY FEVER and ROSE COLD 


RELIEVED BY USING 
K. & D.’s Solution of Styrone. 


An agreeable antiseptic spray for the nose and throat. 
In a majority of cases it stops or diminishes running of 
the nose and eyes, sneezing and other unpleasant symp 
toms. MADE BY 
KELLEY & PURKEE, 
450 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
$1.00 a bottle..A good atomizer for Tic. 


THE BAY STATE FRANKLIN 
g g An Elegant Russia Iron Open Stove or 


Comfort «= Speed 


are afforded travellers toCalifornia via the Chicago 
and North-Western, Union Pacific, and 
Southern Pacific Railways. 


. . . 
Sleeping and Dining Cars 
on fast trains to San Francisco without change, 
leaving Chicago on arrival of trains from the East. 


Information about tickets or excursions onjapplication,. 
J.E. Brittain, N. E. Pass. Agt., C.& N.W.R’y, 
5 State St.. Boston, Mass., or any Ticket Agt. 


AYER’S 


Hygienic 


COFFEE. 














ae Portable Fireplace, 
50 Large Cups for 20 Cts. rE a LIGHT, AND EASILY MOVED! 
AS RETIREES SUITABLE FOR ANY ROOM! 
Delicious, Nutritious and Strengthening. INVALUABLE FOR SICK CHAMBERS! 


Especially desirable for the cool 
mornings and evenings of this sea- 
son of the year, as well as in the 
winter months. Fine for country 
and seashore houses. Can be fitted 
for wood, coal or gas. Send for cir- 


Every element in its composition is beneficial. 
Good as a diet for children and invalids. 
Try it and you will use it. 







PREPARED BY 





cular. 
M. S. AYER, 191 State St., Boston. BARSTOW STOVE Co. 
nn Raton BAY STATE FURNACES, RANGES AND STOVES, 
GROCERS SELL IT. BOSTON. PROVIDENCE, NEW YORK. 





Good=-Will Soap 
“Fills the Bill.” 


Whether used for 
Laundry, Bath, Toilet or 
House-cleaning, it will give 
complete satisfaction. 


Absolutely Pure. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


Every First-class Grocer keeps it or should. 
If you cannot get it in your town, send us the 
name of your grocer on a postal and we will 
send you a beautiful picture for your trouble. 














GEO. E. MARSH & CO., Manufrs., Lynn, Mass. 


Y\,A/ARE. 


CLEANLY. 





{ 


ECONOMICAL, J DURAB 
Sotp EVERYWHERE. 


ee 


To endorse an article of such decided merit as 
GRANITE IRON WARE is a pleasure. The essential 
qualities of cleanliness, lightness and durability, 
which it possesses, make it superior to all other 
Wares for kitchen use. Signed, 

RRIE M. DEARBORN 


CA ’ 
SEND FOR Cook Book, (in colors) PRIN. BOSTON COOKING SCHOOL. 
Sx.Louis Stavpute Co. 96 BEExnan St. NewYors. 


134 North Street, Boston, Mass. 


Lovell $40.00 Cushion Tire 


SAFETY. 


The Cushion Tire Bicycle is about the only machine that’s now wanted. Here is 

a picture of this beautiful Cushion Tire Roadster. It is manufactured by the well- 

known John P. Lovell Arms Company. It has the improvements embodied in the 
latest inventions—it is the “King of the Road.” 
Description.—Loop frame of steel tubing, 26-inch wheels ; 
rims, ided Para Cushion Tires. Direct plunger 

brake. Adjustable cone bearings to both wheels; cone 

bearings to crank shaft axle; detachable slotted cranks. ” 
Pedals fitted with square corrugated rubbers; handle bar 
and saddle adjustable for height; coasters of neat design. 
Chain adjustable. Detachable wire lantern bracket. The 
frame and wheels finished in enamel and all other parts of 
the machine finely nickel-plated. Each machine supplied 
with tool-bag, wrench and oil-can. Weight, 37 lbs. ; gear, 44. 


Our New Offer. 


Until Oct. 15th we offer to give this machine to any pres- 
ent subscriber to The Companion who will send only 
twenty new subscribers, at $1.75 each, and $3.50 additional. 


How to get the Machine. 

We wish to know just how many would like to earn 
this beautiful Bicycle. If you desire to work for it, write 
and tell us, and we will send you special helps for securing it. These helps will consist of instructions 
how to work, and also Illustrated Bicycle Certificates, which you will find invaluable. 


Important Notices. 
1. Only subscribers to The Companion whose names are on our books can compete for either of the 
Bicycle offers. 
2. We insist as an absolute condition that every new subscriber sent us in competition for these extra- 
ordinary Offers shall be a bona fide new subscriber who has paid $1.75 for the paper. No name of 
@ person to whom the paper is given will be allowed to apply on these Offers. 


Address THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, Boston, Mass. 




















Glenwood Ranges, 


STOVES AND FURNACES have received the 
HIGHEST AWARD in the gift of any New England 
Institution. GOLD MEDALS at two succeeding exhibi 
tions of the Massachusetts Charitable Mechanics Asso 
ciation. A deserved compliment to highest grade. 





Sold by leading Stove Dealers. 
Special to Companion Readers. 


If your dealer does not keep these Ranges, send us his 
name on a postal card and we will send you our hand 
some book that will tell you all about stoves. 


WEIR STOVE CO., Taunten, Mass. 


i Hotiie: 











Richmond Stove Co., Norwich, Conn. 
ISAAC COFFIN & CO., 
52 Sudbury St., Sole Agents for Boston. 


NOT Exactly 10° Below ZERO, 


BUT 


ayy Hy SM 
Says Comp 










ALAS KA STOVE LIFTERS, 
POKERS& KNOBS. 
Searle Nickel Plated. On sale by all 
Swve and Hardware dealers. or sample by mail, 
30cents. ALASKA KNOBS are used only 
on first-class stoves, and are cold in use. 
E ONLY BY 


AD 
TROY NICKEL WORKS, Troy, N. Y. 
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Will Re-open Tuesday, Sept. 6th. 

THE COURSE OF STUDY is thorough, com- 

7 and eae. 2 ils are fitted for the duties 

k of every- 
“THE FACULTY embraces a list of more than 
ren - ficie = each NO _— 
reference to proficiency S 

THE STUDENTS are young people of both 
sexes, full of diligence and z 

THE DISCIPLINE is of the highest order and 
includes valuable business lessons. 

THF PATRONAGE is the largest of any Com- 
mercial School in the world. x 
UTATION of this school for origi- 
nality and leadership and as the Standard Insti- 
tution of its kind is generally acknowledged. 

Tus! SCHOOL UILDING is centrally lo- 

a constructed. ; 
SPECIAL COURSE. Shorthand, Writ- 
ing ition and Correspondence may be taken 





asa course. 

SITUATIONS in Business Houses furnishei 
its ~~ complete the varied inducements to attend 
this 


BUILDING, 68 Washington Street, Boston. 
n dail: after Aug. 22, from gtillzo’clock. 
ROSE MOTUS post ire 


“See a Pin 
and let it lie, 


Come to Sorrow 
bye and bye.” 


But the “Puritan” Pin don't lie; not only its 
name but the pin itself is a proof that it can t.— 
They carry Proof of Perfection, (and who has not 
known by a pricked finger from a bent pin the need 
of perfection even in pins), with every insertion. ; 

Again you do not “come to sorrow” when you 
“buy and buy” the “Puritan” but let the sam- 
ple speak for itself. Sent free to any address. 


American Pin Company 


Waterbury, Conn. 




















